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they must forego all . Thus Satan 
btens mortals from the 
foutitain of life. But it is unreasonable to 


mo ight’ chan God. It is folly to im- 
e that the arch will afford more 
happiness t Wis dupes, than Christ to those 


his’ lifé’s’ Blood lias’ redeenied.’ It is 


t6 think that a state of 
rebellion against hes 

sweeter Yoyal to one 80 
powerful to pinish: It is a delusjon of hell 


to rsckon lie of sin more delightful than 


one of holiness. Sin is unnatural, and de- 
ranges all the faculties of the soul. Holi- 
néus' is natural, aud gives healthful play to 
all its powers. Sin id u diseased state of the 
soul, a wen, a wart, a cancer upon it. 
Holiness is its sound and healthy state. 
Sinful enjoyments are like unhealthy stimu- 
lants. They may afford àa ‘momentary ec- 
stacy; but leave's lasting sting. 
“The Ohristian “has ‘a right td all the inno- 
nt enjoyments of the world. He may eat 
of all i whose fruit 
briugs misery and death. Jesus represents 
aa ngdom of God as a feast, i. e. an en- 
tertuinment where the palate is pleased, the 
appetite satisfied, aud all the pleasures of 
social intercourse’ enjoyed: It is “a feast 
of fat things, a feast of wines on the lees ; 
of fat things fall of marrow, of wines on the 
lees well 100 It is true, the Christian 
is deprived öf those plessures and amuse- 
ments that are siufül. But while he may 
not enter these forbidden enclosures, new 
gardens of l open their gates, 
atid invite to their flowers and fountains 


“Tf when one became a Christian, he re- 


tained all his fondness for his old enjoy- 
metits, and acquited no relish for the new, 
and holier, ‘and more exquisite, then he 
might be miserable! But this is not the 
case. His tastes are changed. He no 
longer loves the ‘world, neither the thin 5 
that are in the world. He no longer find: 
enjoyment in the thin 
him such delight. He has new tastes, and 
new avenues of pleasure are open to him. 
He drinks deeper at more refreshing foun- 
tains. The milk and honey of Canaan are 
swester than the leeks and onions of Egypt. 
A child’ is amuséd with toys; to take 
them: away almost breaks its heart. The 
man's tastes are changed 


grows aud puts away his sinful baubles, and 
seeks after and indulges in loftier and purer 
enjoyments. The child may wonder that 
the adult cares not for dolls and miniature 
wagons; and sinners may be surprised that 
the Christian finds no delight in the indul- 

ande of their unhallowed sports. But he 
ooks down and pities their childish tastes, 
that can, in ‘stich trifles, find diversion for 


the immortal soul. They may think him 


destitute of happiness, but he has meat to 
eat that — Seger of. They feed on 
the huske, he on the’ fatted calf in his 
father’s house. He can well afford to give 
up a few of earth’s ‘short-lived, unsat 
delights, for peace of oonsvienoe, sense 
pses'of heaven, and au unfading hope 
of ‘a bright and glorious future in the para- 
The Christian is the happy man—the 
sinner’s is the life of gloom. — J. A. 


he Paris "World's Fair and 
Conference of Christians. 


the 

Preparations for the World’s Fair—Invita- 
tion of the Evangelical Alliance Pro- 
posed reports to be offered—Paris a fa- 


_vourable point for such a meeting IT he 
times portentous— Evangelical Church of 


Lyons—Continued prosperity—Aid need- 
| Parts, January 3, 1855. 

: Messrs. Editors—It has been rumoured 
more than once that the Universal Exhibition 
appointed to be held in Paris next summer 


Was r on account of the state of pub- 


lic affairs. However natural the rumour seem- 
ed, we have every reason now to think it was 
without foundation, and that our government 
isresolved'to seize the opportunity of showing 
its entire confidenee in the final issue of the 
tetrible struggle; for not only is the con- 
struction of the immense building for the 
Exhibition being carried on as actively as 
ever, but all the necessary preparatory cir- 
culars, Ko. are being issued in the goveru- 
ment paper, the Montteur, which would cer- 
tainly not be done if any fears were enter- 
tained of all this movement — only in 
disappointment to the public, and useless 
trouble and expense to the manufacturers. 
Mr. E. Pereire, à very rich Jew, is build- 
ing an hotel., for the occasion, on the plan 
of the great American hotels, which will 
be, they say, the largest in the world. 
Houses and apartments are beginning to be 
let in the neighbourhood of the Exhibition 
Palace, at terms which 
dreamt of before. 

In imitation of the example set in 1851, 
by the English branch of the Evangelical 
Alliance, the French branch, through the 
organ of its Central Committee, residing 
this year in Lyons, has issued a circular 
dated November. 11, 1854, to convoke a 
Conference in Paris of Evan Chris- 
tians from all parts of the world. 

%In order, they write, to render the 
Conference more directly practical, reports 
will be , affording the fullest reli- 
gious statistics which have hitherto been 
obtained. We desire to make known the 


wants and resources of the entire Church,’ 


certainly not to satisfy a sterile curiosity, 
but in order te harmonise our forces, to call 
the attention of all oo — oye or 
menaced points, to multiply every 
where ai labour, and prayer. Seven 
general edited by French writers, 
will treat, from a world-wide point of view, 
the followingquestions:—The Evangelical 
Alliance; external difficulties which evan- 


ization meets with at the present moment; 


holicism; infidelity; missions among 
e not Christians; observance of the Sab- 
; societies“ of young men. Thirteen 
— reports, edited by eminent men of 
fferent 


nations; will make us 
with the 
Sootland; Ireland, America; France, Hol- 
land, Belgium, 
Turkish empire, the Jews, and; if poss! 

the Austrian States. We have endeavoured 


to avail ourselves of the assistance of per- 


sons specially appoimed, who, after the read- 
ing of each report, will follow up the sub- 
ject orally.” gg. 

„The Protestant Charch of France, 80 


feeble and 80 thinly scattered at the present | 


time, bat 80 glorious in the past, is regarded 
wih’ — the other side of 
the Channel, and beyond the Aflantic. Lit- 
tla capable of asting by itself, it presents to 


the churéhes of other countries an admirable 


place of réndesvous. The-geographical po- 
sition of Paria: will permit us to see the 
European continent represented in a more 


thst the devil oan give his fullowers 


King can be 


that once afforded 


astes at and be cares 
nothing for them. So the Christian out- 


were never heard or 


religious condition of England, 


} 


q 
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tion of governme 


complete manner 
than in that of London. The old friend- 
ship which exists between France and the 
United States makes us hope for a numer- 
ous concourse of our American brethren. 
The intimate alliance which has recentl 
been formed between France and England, 
now, that our brethren of Great Britain pos- 
sess such facſlities for travelling, will permit 
them to come in as t numbers as they 
would have done in their own metropolis. . . 
The circumstances of the times are not less 
favourable than those of place. Since 1851 
the religious awakening of Germany has 
taken gigantic steps; that of the Northern 
countries has followed with the same pro- 
Fran e motion; Italy has formed young 
chur 


has opened itself again to the dissemination 
of the word of God. We have entered into 
an intimate connéction with that East. to 
which are always attached the destinies of 
humanity; @ prodigious transformation is 
taking place in China; Japan has. become 
accessible. In New Holland and California 


republics of Central America begin to be 
pénetrated by the good leaven. What a 
moment for studying together the religious 
state of the world * 

‘Though convoked by the Evangelical Al- 
liance, this large meeting is not to be con- 
sidered as one of the Alliance itself. The 
Alliance claims no other privilege than that 
of being an intermediary to Christians of all 
nations. It only asks the Conference to 
consecrate one meeting out of twenty to its 
special object, and the persons to make re- 
ports, as well as the official speakers, are 
chosen indiscriminately, within the Alliance 

r without its bounds. In order to obtain 
admission to the Conference, it will be suffi- 
cient to adopt the great doctrines of the gos- 

l, which the French branch of the Alliance 

as summed up in the following declaration, 
a good deal shorter and less precise than the 
nine articles of the English branch :-—“The 


Christians who wish to live in fraternal love, 
and to confess with it, conformably to the 


their Saviour; in the Father who has loved 
them, and who justifies them by grace, 
through faith in his Son; in the Son, who 
has redeemed them by his expiatory sacri- 
fice; aud in the Holy Spirit, the author of 
their regeneration and of their santification, 
one only , eternally blessed, to, whose 
glory they desire to consecrate their lives.“ 
rench will be the language of the Con- 
ference, but the devotional exercises may be 
in French, English, and German; and when 
= Conference is not — session there will 
meetings of Christians speak - 
ing the same 
be made to furnish to foreign brethren 
places of lodging in Paris, and also their 
meals in common at the most moderate 
rices. The Oentral Committee will make 
nown, at a convenient period, the exact 
time of holding the Conference, the locality, 
the means of obtaining cards of admission, 
and other details, which it is important 
should be known beforehand. 

Whilst Christian friends in Lyons are 
occupied in bringing together an Evangelical 
Conference in Paris, \ are most activel 
employed in the good work begun in their 
own. city, They are placed just now in most 
serious difficulties, from the necessity of 
giving up their chapel, and building a new 
one, Which, will be larger, and situated in a 
more central part of thetown. Their cir- 
cumstances are the following. 

The Evangelical Church of Lyons, when 
founded by the Rev. Adolphe Monod in 
1832, was composed of fifty-five members, 
and met in Mr. Adolphe Monod’s own draw- 
ing- room. In 1833 the room had become 
too small, and was exchanged for a lar 
hall (la Salle Thiaffait,) which would hold 
from two to three hundred hearers, and 
which, though enlarged by the addition of 
an adjacent room in 1839, became soon in- 
sufficient. In 1845 our friends obtained an 
entire house, the lower stories of which were 
arranged for a chapel, which would hold 
from seven to eight hundred people, whilst 
the upper stories served as school-rooms, 
and. apartments for the schoolmaster and 
mistresses, the sexton, &c. In that place 
they have celebrated their religious worship 
for the last nineteen ; but from the 
constant increase, both oi the church and 
congregation, the time must come, and has 
now actually arrived, when this place, known 
under the name of the Chapelle de la Rue 
de l’ Arbre Sec, is too , though every 
means has been taken to make it answer as 
long as possible. It had cost about 150,000 
francs, buying and buildi A short time 
after its opening the chapel was full, and in 
the course of four years it had already be- 
come too small. Our friends were there- 
fore obliged to secure a room holding three 
hundred and fifty persons, in the Faubourg 
de la Croix Rousse; then another one in 
the Faubourg des Brotteaux, and later still 
a third in that of the Grillotiere. But even 
this being insufficient, they have since that 
time begun weekly services in five different 
places, situated in the most distant parts of 
the town. Owing to these various meetings 
not allowing the numerous hearers of the 

pel to assemble in the same place, the 
— contented themselves, thus far, wit 
the chapel above-mentioned, notwithstand- 
ing the inconveniences resulting from its 
smallness, want of air, excessive heat, and 
its disagreeable entrance. But when any 
service of general interest for the whole 
Church occurred, all these disadvantages 
were felt anew; and in November last, dur- 
ing the meetings of the Evangelical Alli- 
ance, the street was uently full of per- 
sons, obliged ‘to return home because they 
could not enter the chapel. Things could 
not go on in that way. Our friends felt it, 
but they did not know what was to be done, 
when the Lord himself pointed out a clear 
path before them. 

Much is doing now in Paris, Lyons, and 
other large towns of France, for embellish- 
ments of various kinds, and especially for 
the construction of new streets and the wid- 
ening of old ones. Now it happens that 
one of these new streets in Lyons passes 
close by the chapel, in consequence of which 
our friends are obliged by government to 

ive up their chapel by the end of June 
1853, to be demolished . They were thus 
not left to their own choice; they were un- 
der the absolute necessity of building another 
chapel, which must be, of course, a 
deal larger than the former one, and able to 
accommodate at least twelve hundred 

le, — with schools for boys and girls, 
ive. his, however, was as difficult an un- 
dertaking as it was unavoidable; especially 
as it must be placed in the centre of the 
town, where ground is excessively dear. 
The opposition of the Remish clergy was 
also to be feared, a fresh authorization of 

ernment was required, &c. However, 
— ‘providence of God, and a 
series of circumstances too tedious to be 
fully entered into, very one of these diffi- 
culties was at last overcome. The ground 
was secured close by the Place des Terreaux 
(just the-eentre of town ;) the authoriza- 
ut was granted; and out of 

260,000 frauos, which cover the whole 
lowed by ment as a compensation for 
the Ohep de Arbre Sec—100,000 francs 
remain to be raised. A large sum, indeed. 
But when we consider thatthe members of the 


| 


church are uo five hundred, the great major- 


„even in this Conference, | 


there are churches of all denominations; the 


French branch admits to membership all 


inspired word, their common faith in God 


es for which there is a future; Spain | 


— 


— 


— 


60,000: france having been al- 


-the most. im 


ity of whom have come out from the Church 
Rome, and the 
ons thousand, besides a second th 


who come more or less regularly, how could 
such a work, in such a place, not be helped. 


The Evangelical Church of Lyons is by far 
t, both for numbers and 
influence, of all the independent churches 
in France. Our American readers have 
more than once afforded this Church effec- 
tive help; may I not hope that they will 
make a new and strenuous effort in its be- 
half, in these critical but cheering circum- 
stances ? | 
— 


TRACES OF TRAVEL TO TEXAS. 
NO. IV. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF TRE PRESBYTERIAN] | 


Red River Presbytery—Alexandria-—Shreve- 
Bethel Missionary Churches con- 
stituted by Rev. J. Franklin Ford—Ala- 
bama—Formation of Red River Presby- 
tery— Board of Missions— Ministers. 

Messrs. Editors—In a former communica- 
tion I said I would endeavour to trace the 
pro of Presbyterianism west of the Mis- 
sissippi, and give some account of the for- 
mation and prospects of the Red River Pres- 
bytery. Through the kindness of some 
friends, I have been enabled to do this with 
considerable accuracy, and I would now be- 
speak the thoughtful attention of the reader 
to the position of the feeble churches there. 

The first trace I can find of Presbyterian- 
ism in Louisiana beyond the river, is at 
Alexandria, where a church was constituted 
by the Rev. J. Franklin Ford, the son of a 
a ehh in the neighbourhood, in 1842. For 
some time it wore an encouraging aspect; 
but Mr. Ford resigned in 1850, and since 
then it has dwindled down to six female 
members. As the place is small and occu- 
pied by the Episcopalians and Methodists, 
it seems to me unnecessary that any attempt 
should be made to revive it; but I have had 
no opportunity of ascertaining the number 
of people in the neighbourhood attached to 
the Presbyterian form of worship. 

The next church in order of time, is 
Shreveport, which was constituted by the 
Rev. James Gallagher in 1845, and succes- 
sively enjoyed the ministerial labour of the 
Rev. Mr. Stafford, a New-school minister; 
of the Rev. M. B. Grier, and Rev. J. P. 
Helme. Since 1850, it has been under the 

toral care of the Rev. J. F. Ford, and 

as now about forty members, with a con- 

gregation that may be estimated at about 
two hundred. 

During the last year they have erected a 
brick building, with a Grecian front, capa- 
ble of containing five hundred persons. It 
is neatly finished inside, and only requiresa 
steeple forits bell, a coat of mastic, and fen- 
cing in, to make it complete. As some funds 
were contributed by friends in New York 
and Philadelphia, I have made this state- 
ment for their information; and I find there 
is still a debt of upwards of a thousand dol- 
lars, which is distributed among the mem- 
bers, who each pay the interest upon their 
share. Were the building completed, it 
would be the most imposing in Shreveport, 
and, so far as I can learn, the best church 
edifice across the river. During the first 
three years of Mr. Ford’s ministry here, 
one-half of his time was devoted to Shreve- 


port, the other to missionary labours in the. 


surrounding country; but the church has 
now obtained his undivided services, and is 
self-supporting. 

Another church at the same time under 
his charge, was Bethel, in the parish of 
Caddo, which was constituted in 1847, by 
the Rev. Mr. Stafford, and now contains 
about twenty members. It has a very neat 
frame building, and is free of debt. | 

As the fruit of Mr. Ford’s three years of 
missionary labour, in the same parish, in 
1852, he constituted the Mount Zion church 
with seven members, now increased to 
twelve; but with no building. In Clai- 
borne parish, in 1851, that of Minden, with 
ten members, now nearly doubled; and in 
1852, Homer and Midway, with eight each. 
In De Soto parish, in 1852, Good Hope, 
with six white and eighteen coloured mem- 
bers; and in 1853, Mansfield with ten. 
There is a frame building attached to the 
church at Good Hope. 

In 1853 also, the late Rev. J. E. David- 
son constituted a church in Jackson parish, 
with sixteen members, which has been called 
Alabama, in memory of the State from 
which its members have formerly emi- 


These ten churches constitute the Pres- 
bytery of Red River, which was formed in 
1853, by the Synod of Mississippi, and 
which held its first meeting at Minden, on 
the 10th of February, 1854, Mr. Ford being 
Moderator. 

These churches are scattered over an area 
of about two hundred square miles; and at 

resent, Homer and Midway are supplied by 

r. Joseph Davidson; and Good Hope, 
Bethel, and Mount Zion, are about to ob- 
tain the services of the Rev. B. E. Peters ; 
the rest are vacant. 

The formation of the Presbytery can be 
traced entirely to the fostering care of the 
Board of Missions; and it must be obvious 
to all, that unless extraneous support is con- 
tinued, the fruit of previous labour will be 
lost, as from the smallness of their numbers 
it is unlikely that the ordinances of the gos- 
pel could be sustained among them. 

I had the pleasure of hearing three 

reachers who labour in this district, the 
Rev. W. M. Staples of Marshall, Texas; 
the Rev. B. E. Peters, and the Rev. J. 
F. Ford. They are all men of learning, 
energy, and ability; but I regret to say 
that the health of Mr. Staples, probably 
from constant riding, is now so much in- 
jured, that he is compelled to seek a season 
of rest. 

Mr. Ford, who may be considered the 
pioneer in the cause, is still a young man, 
of polished manners, and indomitable perse- 
verance. In personal appearance and man- 
ner of address, he resembles Dr. Boardman 
more than any other of our ministers that I 
know; but, as in all comparisons of the 
kind, there will be many things in which 
they do not resemble each other. The 
both appeal strongly to the reasoning facul- 
ties and conscience of their auditors, in a 
clear and consecutive manner, without any 
attempt at ornament or embellishment ; and 
they both use notes only occasionally. Mr. 
Ford and Mr. Peters having had so long to 
“stump it, without desk or te Bible, use 
notes very seldom, and do their studying on 
horseback. No one unacquainted with the 
country could imagine the number of miles, 
through flood and forest, that have been 
ridden to collect the scattered members of 
these feeble churches; and it is hoped the 

r little flocks will never be left to perish 
in the wilderness without a shepherd. 

I intended in this letter to give you my ob- 
servations upon the moral aspect of the com- 
munity, but at present I presume you have 
eno Vale. W. 


NAMES OF CHRISTIANS. 


‘The Scriptures give four names to Chris- 
tians, taken from the four cardinal graces 
so essential to man’s salvation: Saints, for 
their holiness; Believers, for their faith; 
Brethren, for their love; Disciples, for their, 
knowledge.— Fuller. 


lar congregation about 
ousand 


por the Presbyterian. 


LUX MUNDI.- NO. XI. 


In No. I. we defined education, and point- 
ed out the difference between the apostolic 
and. the evangelical commission; showed 
that the Church is the light of the world, 
and her ministers under this commission are 
to teach all nations. In No. II. we insisted 
that the great commission is not limited to 
one or two religious doctrines; but the 
whole Bible is to be expounded. And, 
therefore, No. III. that the paideia, or ed- 
ucational system, in which parents vow at 
baptism to train up their children, is very 
extensive—no man can be an expounder of 
Scripture with propriety, unless he have a 
pretty general knowledge of reading, chro- 
nology, geography, &. In No. IV. we saw 
that writing, and now printing, are indis- 
pensable.to the Church’s continued existence, 
and she is bound to teach and practice these 
arts. In No. V. that the distinction of ed- 
ucation into secular learning, and sacred 
learning is inadmissible—dangerous and de- 
structive of the Church’s independence on 
the world. On the contrary, that all learn- 
ing is bound to be consecrated to God. His 
is all science, and he cannot be made to con- 
tradict himself. His Church is his educa- 
tion society, and the Bible the text-book of 
universal education. All our missions are 
schools of science and literature. In. No. 
VI. we showed from history, that education 
always belonged to the Church—she has 
ever been the patroness of the arts and 
sciences, the teacher and humanizer of man- 


ind. 

Nos. VII. and VIII. establish the n 
tive proposition, that teaching is never de- 
scribed in the Bible as a function of the 
civil magistrate; and that the State never 
can. usurp the commission given to the 
Church, and thus set itself up as the light 
of the world, without absorbing religious 
powers inimical to civil liberty. The ninth 
and tenth papers go to confirm the doctrines 
of the seventh and eighth, by pointing out 
nine great practical evils, inseparable from 
the assumption of teaching as a func- 
tion of the civil power, and arriving again 
at the conclusion, that if the State assume 
the whole of education, she must virtually 
absorb the Church and revoke the great com- 
mission. 3 

Now, we are fond in the affirmation, that 
every reader who has carefully followed up 
this train of thought, is with us in the grand 
position, that the Church has a divine com- 
mission to teach; and moreover, that the 
civil government has no such divine com- 
mission—at least she can exhibit none such ; 
whatever the State has done or may do in 
this matter, is without any express autho- 
rity from God. Whenever our brethren 
may and shall go into the Bible for proof to 
the contrary, we stand ready to examine 
their proof-texts. 

One thing then is undisputed—the Church 
has a divine commission to teach all that 
the Bible contains—all language, all science, 
to all the world; and to the uttermost of 
her ability she is bound, by the most solemn 
ties, to carry the lights of her literature, her 
science, and her religion to all the families 
of the earth. 

But you may ask, Who is the Church? 
What body is this, to whom such an im- 
portant office is assigned? I answer; not 
the Presbyterian sect, nor the Methodist 
sect, nor the Episcopal sect, nor the Baptist 
sect, nor any other sect; but all who pro- 
fess true religion, together with their chil- 
dren. All who hold the Bible to be the 
only infallible rule of faith and manners, 
and proclaim their faith to the world by liv- 
ing according to its precepts. To this 
Church, embracing all consistent professors, 
is the charge given to teach all the world. 

Bear with me in repeating the caution 
that Nos. VII. VIII. IX. and X. are not ne- 
cessary to this part of my argument. Whe- 
ther the State has a commission to teach or 
not, or whether she takes action in the pre- 
mises or not, does not alter the fact that the 
Church has such a commission, and is bound 
to teach. 

We proceed to inquire into the nature 
and extent of her authority. Can she com- 
pel men, as civil States have assumed in a 
few cases to do, to send their children to at- 
tend on her teachings, and to pay her teach- 
ers. We answer, No; by no means. She 
has a command indeed, to go out into the 
highways of the nations and compel them to 
come in; but then it is a compelling of 
moral force only. She compels only by pre- 
senting truth to the understanding, and shed- 
ding abroad, by the grace of the Holy Spirit, 
the love of God in their hearts. Union with 
the Church —even attendance upon her 
teachings in the church and in the school, 
is and can only be voluntary; and payment 
of money toward the maintenance of her 
teachers in the pulpit and in the school, is 
wholly voluntary. True, in either regard, 
after a man has made an engagement to at- 
tend, or to send his child, she can compel 
him to pay according to contract; but even 
this not of herself, but by the civil authori- 
ty. The Church, God’s education society, 
has no physical power to enforce even a vol- 
untary contract. 

Look now at the relations of parents to 
the Church and to their children. She feels 
herself bound to teach; and she therefore 
makes participation in this work a condition 
of membership. It is an essential item in 
the voluntary contract, which every man 
makes with the Church at his entrance, that 
he will teach, provided God gives him a 
child capable of instruction. Thus one by 
one, as she receives her members (by their 
imbibing her teachings upon their own vol- 
untary attendance), she receives them from 
the world on the express condition that they 
unite with her in carrying out the 
commission. Every member of the Church 
becoming a parent, is, de facto, under a con- 
tract to assist the Church to teach. How 
simple! how sublime! how efficient! this 
divinely organized education society! 

Reader! have you not been amazed at 
some things in print on this subject? Breth- 
ren have written and printed it, that there 
is awful danger of a fearful despotism grow- 
ing up in the Church, if the great commis- 


sion be so stretched as to lead to the estab- 


lishment of parochial schools, academies, 
and colleges. The Church will be secular- 
ized, and the civil government will become 
a mere circumstance, attached to the side 
of this great illuminator of the world! 
“Gentiles shall come to thy light, and 
kings to the brightness of thy rising.“ 
This will make the Church proud and ty- 
rannical, and we shall be back into the des- 
potism of old Rome. 

Do not be alarmed at these divided hairs 
—the Church will never bind you to the 
stake with one of these split hairs. The 
dark ages were not produced by the Church’s 
teaching literature, science, and religion. 
O no. They were produced by the State’s 
assumption of the power to control the funo- 
tions of the Church. The Church and the 
State are brother and sister; and it was 


their incestuous union that produced the 


monstrous despotism of the seven-headed 
and ten-horned beast. Night may follow day, 
but the sun does not generate darkness. 
„ woman clothed with the sun, and the 
moon under her feet, and upon her head a 
crown of twelve stars,” cannot become the 
mother of a great red n. An educa- 
tion society, commissioned by Him whose 
“eyes are as a flame of fire, and his feet 
like unto fine brass,” for the express pur- 


| 


viour 


markable degree. 


pose of teaching all nations, is not the pro- 
per spe cover the earth with darkness 
and despotism. 


How is the Church to teach? I answer, 
she is to do it by her members. She can 
do it in no ther possible way. Still bear- 
ing in mind that every Presbyterian at least 
is bound to teach his own household—bound, 
not by virtue of his promise merely, (the 
promise is but the echo of a pre-existing 
— but by Christ s authority, to 
teach, let us suppose a dozen of these obli- 
gated teachers to be thrown providentially 
near each other. Instead of each discharg- 
ing his duty of instruction to his own chil- 
dren, they agree to provide a common room, 
and collect all their children into it; and 
one teaches all, and receives a proper con- 
sideration. Here is a labour-saving expe- 
dient, and the teaching is better done than 
it could be by each teaching his own. This 
is the simplest form of a Church school; and 
it must be, in ad , under the inspection 
of the officers of their Church, for the Church, 
by its officers, took the promise of these 
men to do this thing, and are therefore 
bound to seg that the promise be fulfilled. 
Por a church-session to inquire whether 
parents have taught, or caused to be taught, 
their children, is no intrusion upon paren- 
tal prerogative; but it is a simple discharge 
of their duty as bishops or overseers of the 
flock. For them to require a promise from 
members to discharge any duty, and yet 
never look after the fulfilment, would be an 
outrageous neglect of official supervision. 
If Tyrannus taught, as is probable, a school 
of Christian boys at Ephesus, can you sup- 
pose, for a moment, that after Paul’s solemn 
charge to the elders, (Acts xx. 28,) they did 
not visit, inspect, and encourage the teacher 
and the pupils? If, as in duty bound, they 
did, then was that a parochial school. 

But this is too important an idea to be 
cramped up in the end of a short column. 
The life of the education lies here: as for 
the present, adieu. THEOPHILUS. 


— 2 


For the Presbyterian. 
LEILA ADA. 


AN AUTHENTIC NARRATIVE, 


We have seldom read a memoir with more 
3 than the little work recently pub- 
ished under the above title—a pleasure 
which arises not only from the loveliness of 
the character which it portrays, but also 
from the exquisite dress in which it is pre- 
sented by its gifted author. It is an inval- 
uable contribution to this department of 
literature, and must awaken tender emotions 
in every one that reads it. One cannot 
easily lay aside the volume after once com- 
mencing it, until the sweet lamb, whose 
short but eventful earthly pilgrimage is here 
delineated, is safe in the arms of the great 
Shepherd in heaven. An unusual interest 
attaches itself to the memoir of Leila Ada, 
from the fact that she was a child of Abra- 
ham, a member of the once chosen race of 
Jacob. What Christian is there who will 
not follow her with intense interest as she 
seeks, from her earliest years, the face and 
favour of the God of her fathers, and as she 
at le finds in Jesus her own dear Sa- 
She endured persecutions dreadful 
to mention, and that from her own kindred, 
because she clung close to the cross of Jesus, 
a all the more fearful and hard 
to ron the fact that her feelings were 
sensitive, and her heart affectionate, to a re- 
And then, after enduring 
shame for Jesus’ sake, calmly and joyfully 
trusting all to Him who had loved her and 
washed her from sin in his precious blood, 
she is permitted, like a wounded dove, to 
nestle once more in her own dear home, 
until she should stretch her wings to fly 
away to that land where “ the wicked cease 
from troubling and the weary are at rest.“ 

But we are anticipating. Leila Ada was 
born in a romantic spot near Cornwall, Eng- 
land. From her earliest years this fragrant 
blossom gave indications of a loveliness and 
symmetry of character, which afterwards 
was so fully developed. Early deprived of 
her mother, she was carefully educated by 
her remaining parent in learning, secular 
and sacred. Gifted with a quick intellect, 
lofty imagination, and poetical love of the 
beautiful and the true, she advanced rapidly 
in the sublime path of science. She learned 
several languages well, and what was espe- 
cially valuable, she gained the complete 
mastery of her own English tongue, and be- 
came able to express her thoughts in it with 
an artist’s skill. | 


At the early age of thirteen, we find among 


her papers a prayer, in which she dedicates 
herself unreservedly to the service of God ; 
“They that seek me early shall find me,“ is 
the Divine promise, which was signally ful- 
filled in her case. Soon after, we find her 
laying down rules for herself, the first of 
which is an index of the guiding principle 
of her life. “I resolve, she says, “ that 
the salvation of my soul shall be my first 
and great concern.” Again, “I will daily 
study the Scriptures.” ‘I will never waste 
a moment.” Who can doubt but that it 
was the* Holy Spirit which led this sweet 
ehild to make and fulfil such resolutions ? 

She has now attained her eighteenth year. 
Her father, filled with a desire to tread the 
soil of the Holy Land, resolves to go, with 
his daughter, to visit that once favoured 

t. 
this pilgrimage, thus addressing her God in 
prayer, “Thou Infinite Eternal! go with 
me. I visit that land which has in a special 
manner been visited with the exhibitions of 
thy miraculous power—where my fathers 
worshipped.” She has not yet learned to 
pray in Jesus’ name. Again she writes, 
“T have @étermined to read the book which 
the Christians call the New Testament.” 
Here is increasing light; God is leading her 
to the gospel. 

In the vernal month the pilgrims sail 
from England. We wish we had time to 
follow them up the picturesque Rhine, amid 
the sublime grandeur of the Alps, and the 
unparalleled scenery of Switzerland. An 
—— admirer of nature, she had a graphic 

n to describe the beauties which her soul 

elt. It is solemn co find her, while still 
contemplating this grand panorama, turning 
from such scenes to her inward state, to 
make this record :—J know not the way of 
salvation. In the Talmud I have no faith. 
The more I read the lovely Scripture, the 
more clearly do I perceive that the Talmud 
is altogether a fabrication of man.“ Another 
ray of light has dawned upon her mind. 

To Italy, the classic land of art and song, 
the father and daughter next bent their way. 
The Cathedral of Milan, the bay of Venice, 
Florence “ la bella, the Eternal City with 
its — Coliseum, and its unsurpassed 
St. Pete 8, filled their souls with all the 
emotions which nature and art can excite. 
Then they sail over the blue Egean Sea, and 
at length land at Athens. Even here Leila’s 
soul turns heavenward. I was transported 
in admiration and praise of that being whom 
to love is heaven.” At Constantinople she 
thus breathes forth her aspirations :—‘‘ The 
gloomy valley „I shall be for ever 
with my Lord.” She has appro a 
faith; she can say my Lord.’ le 
faith ! 

Smyrna and Antioch are passed, and our 
pilgrims are in the Holy City. Here is the 
city where Jesus was crucified ; she sees him 
to be her Saviour. That he was the Mes- 
siah, I no longer doubt. Nov, my 


e find her, in the anticipation of | 8° 


—„ 


in thee, my prayer is unto thee.” At length 
the lamb has found her shepherd, the dove 
has found her ark. Henceforth her faith is 
firm, immovable; she is a Christian; she 
never swerves. 

As yet she — not to her father of the 
change within her. He is yet a Jew, and 
she knows that it would fill him with un- 
speakable anguish to learn that she believes 
in the despised Nazarene. They return to 
their pleasant home in England. Her first 
thought is to find some humble Christian 
church, where she may join in the worship 
of Jesus. About three miles from her 
father’s house she finds such a bethel, and 
to it, on each returning Sabbath evening, 
she bends her steps. Alone she traverses 
the darksome path to the sanctuary, for 
there she hears the gospel of Jesus. Thus 
for a time, like Nicodemus, she seeks Him 
whom her soul loved, under the veil of night 
and secrecy. But at length her faith grows 
stronger, and she makes known her case to 
the minister. She professes her faith in 
the Messiah, and is admitted to the sealing 
ordinances of the New Testament Church. 
Heavenly peace and rapturous delight fill 
her soul. “And now,” she says, “my 
heart is fixed; my heart is fixed to live in 
Christ.“ 


Her first act as a Christian, is to write a 
letter to her father, acquainting him with 
her profession of the Nazarene, replete with 
the most touching tilial tenderness and holy 
boldness, in stating the foundation of her 
faith in Christ, and urging upon him the ac- 
ceptance of the same Saviour she found so 
precious to her own soul. She presents the 
arguments for Christ's divinity, Messiah- 
ship, atonement, and resurrection, in a man- 
ner at once clear and unspeakably affection- 
ate. In the course of an argument proving 
that there is no deed, except the crucifixion 
of Jesus, to which the Jews have in all ages 
given their consent, which can be assigned 
as an adequate cause for the fearful curse 
which has pursued them for eighteen hun- 
dred years, she quotes from the writings of 
Rabbi Solomon Marochan, as follows:— 
„The prophet Amos mentions a fourth 
crime for which we have been in our ca 
tivity—of selling the just one for silver. It 
manifestly appears to me, that for selling 
the just one, we are justly punished. It is 
now one thousand years and more, and dur- 
ing all this time we have made no good 
hand of it among the Gentiles, nor is there any 
likelihood of our ever any more turning to 
good. O, my God, I am afraid lest the 

esus, whom the Christians worship, be the 
just one whom we sold for silver?“ With 
what power must such an admission from a 
learned Rabbi come to a Jewish mind! 

Leila lays this letter in her father’s 
room. In the morning, with tremulous 
steps, she enters her father’s presence. It 
is a sorrowful meeting for both. He is still 
an affectionate parent, but he feels that he 
is a Jew who cannot countenance apostacy, 
even in her whom he loves most on earth. 
In vain she tries to prove that Jesus is the 
Christ; he bids her leave the room, giving 
her a week in which to reflect, and telling 
her, that if at its expiration she still per- 
sistsin her faith, she must be banished from 
the home of her childhood. That solemn 
week she spends in communion with her 
Lord—it passes—she to her father, 
and tells him that her faith is firmer than 
ever. She is sent away-—like her father 
Abraham, she goes out, not knowing what 
might be the issue of events. She is sent 
to her father’s brother, a strict observer of 
the law, to be more fully instructed in 
Judaism, with the hope that she might be 
induced to abjure Jesus as the Christ. At 
her uncle’s house, she is introduced into 
the circles of gaiety and fashion, that she 
may be led to think less upon the subject of 
religion. At first, her relatives treat her 
with kindness and respect; but when they 
see that she is immovable, kindness changes 
to cruelty, and respect to indignity. She 
is not permitted to sit at the family board. 
Once she hears a servant say, Eudice, let 
us turn our coats and go and pray to the 
Carpenter's Son.” Thus does Lelia bear 
shame for Jesus’ sake. 

At length the great trial comes, compared 
with which all those which preceded it are 
as nothing. Two Rabbis and several other 
Jews come to her uncle’s house, determined 
either to reclaim or anathematize the gentle 
Leila. A bell, by whick she was usually 
summoned, when a. presence was required 
by her uncle, and which the servants de- 
risively named “the Christian’s bell,“ calls 
her to meet the elders of her nation. On 
the stairs she meets her cousin, a young 
man who is at heart a Christian; he tells 
her to be firm, for a great trial is awaiting 
her. She appears before her judges with 
calm reliance on the Saviour. After dinner 
they spread their Jewish books on the table 
and begin their arguments with her. For 
seven hours she reasons with them with a 
heavenly mildness and dignity. She still 
says, “I believe in Jesus.“ A Rabbi rises 
—“Then,” he says, “on God's behalf I 
smite thee;” and the blow falls on her cheek. 
The other Rabbi asks her, Do you still be- 
lieve in Jesus of Nazareth as your Mes- 
siah?” 1 do, I will, I ever shall; I hope 
soon to be in heaven with him.” Then one 
of them spits in her face. 

Might she not adopt the prophetical lan- 
age of the suffering Messiah—“ For th 
sake I have borne reproach, shame hat 
covered my face. I hid not my face from 
shame and spitting.” O! what a glorious 

romise does the Saviour leave to his faith- 
ul followers—* W hosoever shall confess me 
before men, him will I confess also before 
my Father which is in heaven.” 

The Rabbis excommunicate her, and pro- 
nounce an anathema against any Jew that 
will keep her company. She leaves her 
uncle’s house. Where shall she go? She 
proposes to engage herself as a governess or 
servant in some Christian’s family. She 
writes to her father, telling him all that has 
happened. His righteous indignation is 
aroused against the cruel men who have so 
unfeelingly cut her off from her nation. He 
even sends them a request that they will ex- 
tend the excommunication to himself, for he 
is resolved never to enter a synagogue again, 
or to receive any Jews, except his own fam- 
ily, into his house. He receives his daugh- 
ter with open arms, and she is again happy 
in her father’s love. 

Disease has fixed its fatal dart in Leila’s bo- 
som. The hectic flush tells too plainly that 
this earth will not much longer be a home for 
her, but that she is soon to pass away to the 
6e better country.” Her few remaining days 
she spends in trying to do good to those 
around her; nor are her efforts unrewarded. 
Constantly, earnestly she urges her father 
to come to Jesus; nor are her gentle plead- 
ings addressed to him alone, but she writes 
to her brethren, according to the flesh, epis- 
tles full of earnest entreaty, that they will 
attend to the salvation of their souls—that 
they will go to the cross of Christ. In the 
society of her father and her cherished 
Christian friends, she gently fades away; 
for disease lays his hand lightly on her head, 
though his progress is none the less sure on 
that account. 


She is lying on the bed of death. . Fa- 
ther, she says, “will you t me one 
uest—a dying request? He could not 


refuse. It is that you will never doubt 
Jesus, my Saviour. Read the New Testa- 
ment.” And then that father confesses to 


— 


Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, my hope is bis dying daughter, “I believe in Jesus.” 


Happy father! happy Leila! 
Her words were, “ Farewell, my dear 


She has gone to join that throng who 
praise Jesus in the temple above. ‘These 
are they which came out of great tribulation, 
and have washed their robes in the blood of 
the Lamb.” 

Her father did not long survive her. He 
too sleeps in Jesus. 

It is difficult, nay, impossible, to compress 
the memoir of this lovely Christian within 
the limits of a newspaper article, without 
being forced to omit the record of much that 


is interesting. We cannot too strongly re- 


commend those who read this short and im- 
perfect sketch to peruse the volume bearing 
the title of “ Leila Ada,” written by Osborn 
W. T. Heighway, and which has been re- 
published in this country. 

This narrative should give us en- 
couragement to labour —1 pray for the sal- 
vation of the Jews. They are not beyond 
the reach of the love of Jesus; they sadl 
ae in one of the prayers whic 
they annually offer on the great day of atone- 
meut, their desolate state: —‘‘ Woe unto us, 
for we have no Mediator!” O Christians, 
can we hear this doleful knell of all their 
best hopes, and shall we not tell them, in 
the language of the apostle John, (We have 
an Advocate with the Father, Jesus Christ 
the righteous?” Let us go to them in the 
spirit of our Lord, who said that he came 
to save the lost sheep of the house of Israel, 
and tell them that there is no name except 
his, given under heaven, whereby we must 
be saved. W. N. 8 


For the Presbyterian. 
SIC VITA AND THE DIRGE. 


If Francis Quarles was the author of that 
beautiful poem in The Presbyterian of January 
13th, may he not have taken the idea from the 
following, written on the same subject, by Dr. 
Henry King, chaplain to King Henry I.? 

SIC VITA. 
Like to the falling of a star, 
Or as the flight of eagles are; 
Or like the fresh spring’s gaudy hue, 
Or silver drops of morning dew; 
Or like the wind that chafes the flood, 
Or bubbles which on waters stood; 
Even such is man, whose borrow’d light 
Is straight called in and paid to-night. 


The wind blows out, the bubble dies; 
The spring entomb’d in autumn lies; 
The dew dries up, the star is shot; 
The flight is past—and man forgot. 


The following, written by the same author, 
is beautiful, and contains some striking similies: 


THE DIRGE. 


What is the existence of man’s life 

But open war, or slumber’d strife? 
When sickness to his sense presents 
The combat of the elements, 

And never feels a perfect peace 

Till death’s cold hand signs his release. 


It is a storm, where the hot blood 
Outvies in rage the boiling flood ; 

And each loud passion of the mind 

Is like a furious gust of wind, 

Which beats the bark with many a wave, 
Till he casts anchor in the grave. 


It is a flower which buds and grows, 

And withers as the leaves disclose; 
Whose spring and fall faint seasons keep, 
Like fits of waking before sleep; 

Then shrinks into that fatal mould 
Where its first being was enroll’d. 


It is a dream whose seeming truth 
Is moralized in age and youth; 
Where all the comforts he can share 
As wandering as his fancies are, 
Till in a mist of dark decay 

The dreamer vanish quite away. 


It is a dial which points out 

The sunset as it moves about; 
And shadows out, in lines of night, 
The subtle stages of time’s flight, 
Till all obscuring earth hath laid 
His body in perpetual shade. 

It is a weary interlude, 

Which doth short joys, long woes include; 
The world the stage, the prologue, tears, 
The acts, vain hopes and varied tears; 
The scene shuts up with loss of breath, 
And leaves no epologue but death! 


Present State of Jerusalem. 


Mr. W. H. Bartlett, well known for his 
illustrated works on the East, published, a few 
years ago, a very interesting work under the 
title of Walks about Jerusalem.” He has 
since made another pilgrimage thither, and 
the result is a new work: „Jerusalem Re- 
visited. It appears from Mr. Bartlett’s 
account that the Franks, and particularly 
the English, are becoming ascendant in the 
city, and the consequence is, that while 
other placesin the Turkish Empire “are 
falling to ruin and decay, being depopulated 
and barbarized, Jerusalem is rapidly spring- 
ing up into new life.” Mr. Bartlett thus 
describes the change: 

European manners and European wants 
are bringing in civilization and enterprising 
industry. Good hotels are found to accom- 
modate most travellers better than the Casa 
Nuova, so long the only shelter for the 
Frank pilgrim of whatever nation or reli- 

ion. There are shops, where all kinds of 
— traders find a ready sale for 
their commodities ; carpenters, watchmakers, 
blacksmiths, glaziers, tinmen, dyers, laund- 
resses, shoemakers, &c., exercise their vari- 
ous callings. There are three flourishing 
European tailors. The daily markets are 
supplied abundantly with good mutton; 
and poultry and eggs are cheap. Many 
hundred goats are kept for the sole purpose 
of supplying the city with milk; and of late 
cow's milk is to be had. Fruit and vege- 
tables are abundaut; and good bread is made 
by several bakers. 

New houses spring up on every side. By 
new houses are meant new fabrics upon old 
foundations ; for as yet the waste places are 
not reclaimed, and one-half the ancient city 
is a desolation, while other parts are over- 
crowded, The Frank quarter is chiefly from 
Mount Zion, and the Jaffa Gate to the 
Damascus Gate; but of late years a good 
many houses have been taken in the Mos- 
lem quarter, between the Damascus and St. 
Stephen’s Gates. It is a remarkable evi- 
dence of the decrease in Moslem fanaticism, 
that single ladies are permitted to live quiet- 
ly in the heart of the Moslem quarter, with- 
out any man-servant or other protector. | 
And even during the present excitement 
about this war with Russia, no insult has 
been offered, even in the most crowded 
bazaars, to any person; even ladies and chil- 
dren pass to and fro as usual; and this at 
a time when the native Christians made no 
secret of their (very needless) dread of a 
Moslem rising to massacre them. The Mos- 
lem population is decreasing in numbers, as 
well as in fanaticism. 

The climate of Jerusalem is, on the whole, 
good. It would be one of the finest im the 
world, were common attention paid to the 
cleanliness of the streets and houses. Dari 
the spring and autumn months agues an 
fevers prevail, being engendered by the ex- 


I. 


cumulated in the city. 


— 


halations from the cisterns and rubbish ac- 


But the mountain 
breeze rarely fails by day or night, except- 
ing during part of April and May, when 
the easterly winds are oppressive. A very 
little care in covering the head from the sun, 
avoiding too low a diet, especially undue 
quantities of fruit and vegetables, and in 
taking open-air exercise, preserves the health 
of the Europeans; and even when they are 
attacked by fever or ague, the disease is 
easily subdued if treated without delay. 
Travellers are most blameably careless in 

the above points, and frequently fall victims 
to their ignorance and folly. Many of the 
European residents encamp ata short dis- 
tance from Jerusalem during the summer 
months, and are treated with the utmost 
respect by the peasantry, who gladly let 
their grounds for the pitching of their tents. 
Even with those engaged in guerilla war- 
fare among each other, no one case has oo- 
curred, during eight years, of incivility or 
annoyance to the various camps from the 
Arabs. On the anh they have been 
known to drive their cattle thither by night 
for safety. The large number of English, 
American, and other travellers who annually 
visit Jerusalem, has had a great effect upon 
the manners of the Arab population, and the 
wild Bedouin. Having learned the value 
of foreign gold, they respect the persons 
and property of those who spend so much 
money among them ; and the visits to Petra, 
Jordan, and Palestine in general, which were 
formerly made at the risk of life, are now 
a matter of business arrangement between 
on schiekhs, the travellers, and their con- 
suls. 

How is it that persons who are about to 
leave England in search of a milder climate, 
or others who prefer living abroad, do not 
choose the most interesting city and coun- 
try in the world for their residence? Wh 
should not young clergymen, at least, spen 
one year among Bible scenes, and acquiring 
Bible languages, before entering upon their 
active duties? Three hundred dollars per 
annum would be quite enough for all expense 
of board and lodging, (including the keep of 
a horse,) for a single person, and three hun- 
dred dollars more would cover the expense 
of the journey there and back. Even tra- 
vellers who spend a little fortune in Palestine 
to the enrichment of their dragomen, (who 
sacrifice the character of their employers, 
and oppress and grind hotel-keepers, mule- 
teers, ke.) know little or nothing of the 
country which they have passed — 
under the blind guidance of blind guides. 
Nevertheless, the mighty tide which durin 
three centuries impelled half the nations of- 
Europe toward the rocky shores of Pales- 
tine—then ebbing during the temporary as- 
cendency of Rome—is now rising annually 
higher. Travellers from every western na- 
tion, and ten thousand pilgrims from the 
east, visit the shrines of Bethlehem and Cal- 
vary; Moslems come from Arabia, Tartary, 
and India, and from the utmost shores of 
Africa, to worship at the (falsely called) 
Tomb of Moses. The Jewish people go to 
pray over the ruins of their city and temple, 
that the time of their deliverance may be 
hastened. 


The Pope, the Madonna, and the 
Queen of Spain. 


Rome, December 30.—A strong body of 


galley-slaves has been pressed into the ser- 


vice of the Madonna, to aid in the carriage 
and erection of the ancient column destined 
to commemorate, in eternam ret memoriam, 
the Pope’s decree in favour of the immacu- 
late conception; and the huge mass of mar- 
ble, under the impulsion and guidance of 
the pepper-and-salt coat fraternity, (them- 
selves guided and guarded by a detachment 
of soldiers, ) has consequently for the last few 
days been “dragging its slow length along” 
the Corso, and up the Via Frattina, to the 
Piazza di Spagna, where I found it this 
morning, supinely reposing before the Pro- 
paganda College. On this spot it will re- 
ceive its architectural and sculptural em- 
bellishments, and then assume its destined 

osition, erect and“ ee to the skies,” a 
asting monument of the theological acumen 
of the . Pontiff, and the devotional 
acquiescence of the clergy and laity of the 
present age. 


The assembled prelates have been slowly 


moving homew but there was still a 
strong gathering of them round his holiness 
on Christmas day at St. Peter’s, on which 
occasion the Pope wore forthe first time the 
magnificent tiara just sent to him as a pre- 
sent by the Queen of Spain, glittering with 
a triple row of splendid diamonds, and val- 
ued at half a million of francs. In the 
present critical condition of the Spanish 
throne, such extent of piety and purse can- 
not fail to excite surprise. The remainder 
of her Maiesty’s offering, in the shape of 
six Andalusian horses, is said to be on its 
way to Rome. The customary exhibition 
of our Saviour’s cradle at Santa Maria 
Maggiore on Christmas eve, did not take 
place on account of the Pope’s absence from 
the church. 


The Waldensian Chureh. 


The number of Vaudois parishes is fifteen, 
containing a population of considerably more 
than 20,600. The valley of the Lucerna, 
or, as it is called in French, Lucerne, has 
six, St. Jean, La Tour, Villar, and Bobbi 
with the two lateral valleys of Rora and 
Angrogna, each forming one parish. The 
church of St. Lawrence in Angrogns has 
stood since 1555. The valley of Perouse 
has four parishes, St. Germain, Prarustin. 


Pomaret, and Pramol, which is at the 10 


of the lateral valley of Rasillard. 
The valley of St. Martin has five par- 


| ishes: Ville Seise, Maneille, and Maseel, 


with the two mountain parishes of Rodoret 
* which lie in the lateral valley of 
rali. 

These fifteen Vaudois parishes are exclu- 
sive of Turin, Pignerol, Genoa, and Nice, 
and other cities and places in Piedmont, 
and the Sardinian territories, where there 
are Vaudois resident. It. was not. till lately 


that Vaudois worship was allowed at Pig- 


nerol; but there is there a small congrega- 
tion, to which M. Charbonnier preaches. 


The Vaudois Church is Presbyterian in its 


form of government. It is governed by a 
Synod, which meets elects 
five of its members, three pastors and two 


laymen, to administer, its funetions, and this 


executive body is called the Table or Board. 


Formerly it was Arian and anti-Evangelical. 


Now it is decidedly Evangelical, and its 
present Moderator is M. Revel, ‘who has 
visited England and America with his wife; 
who is herself very active in the ‘manage- 
ment of the affairs of the Vaudois churches. 


Mental Exercise and Old Age. 


Jeremiah Mason said, “ Unless à man o- 
sionglly tax his faculties to the utmost, 


work out of him, you must work him all. 
the time.” These two rules, so far as in- 
tellect is concerned, contain the secret of a. 


green and vigorous old age. tat 


| they 
will soon begin to fail.” President John 
Adams said to Mr. Quincy, who found hin 
reading Cicero, “It ia with an old man as 
with an old horse; if you wish to goby 
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AT THE 
Panis Wortp’s Far.—An interesting ac- 
count of the te making for a 


dea with most happy 
nt, himself one of 


Chureh nt Lyons, as stated in the same let- 
Minterers Deceasep.—The Columbia 
th Carolina) Nimes publishes the follow- 
ing despatch from Charlotte, North Caro- 
lina, announcing the sudden deaths of two 
highly esteemed ministers of the Presbytery 
of Goncord. Dr. Jobnston was a member 
of the last General 2 ib 
“ The Rev. Cyrus Johnston, D. D. of this 
town, died very suddenly of apoplexy, this 
in an omnibus, whilst going to the 


morni 
iJ depot. He was on his way to Fort 
Mills, for the p of marrying a gentle- 
an and lady. He was the second clergy- 


man who had been engaged to perform the 
ceremony. The Rev. A. L. Watts, who had 
beea engaged for the same p died on 
the day appointed for the wedding, and was 
buried. yesterday. . Dr. Johnston will be 


buried to-morrow.” 


Aw For THE Poor.—Notwithstanding 
the extraordinary liberality which has been 
displayed in providing for the relief of the 
suffering poor in Philadelphia, we under- 
stand that the demand will probably exceed 
the means in hand. Numerous and most 
affecting cases are daily brought before the 
city’s Committee, who have the matter in 
charge. A systematic and most praise- 


_ worthy effort is making in New York, for 


providing situations in the country, for some 
of the many labourers now suffering in the 
city for want of work. Farmers write that 
they are in need of labourers, and that do- 
mesties can be employed in their families. 
The sooner suitable means are taken in all 
our cities for sending their overplus, to sup- 
ply the country demand, the better it will be 
for all parties. 


Rev. Ausert WILIAuS.— We have re- 
ceived a private letter from the Rev. Albert 
Williams, late of San Francisco, dated Hono- 
lulu, December Ist, announcing that he ar- 
rived at that place with his family for a 
sojourn of several months. From the voy- 
age and change of scene, his health had been 
somewhat improved, and he expected to re- 
turn to the Atlantic States during the month 
of April, and be present at the next General 
Assembly. — 

Semi-CenTENARY Dox VISTr.— 
We understand that the ladies of the Spring 
Garden Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia, 
intend making a social donation-visit to their 
pastor, the Rev. John McDowell, D. D., and 
his lady, on the afternoon and evening of 
Taesday, February 6th, the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of their marriage. Those who have the 
movement in charge, invite the congregation 


generally, and any others of the numerous 


friends of the pastor, who may feel so dis- 
posed to co-operate. 


Rewicion my San Farancisco.—In the 
San Francisco Evening News of the 30th 
ult., we find notices for religious services on 
the Sabbath, at seventeen different places of 
worship. This looks well for the future 
morality of the commercial metropolis of 
the Golden State. 

Tae New Mayor or New Tonk AND 
THE SABBATH.—Mayor Wood of New York, 
still pursues his vigorous and commendable 
policy for securing the observance of the 
Sabbath in that city. The liquor shops and 
taverns which keep open or sell clandes- 
tinely on that day, find no quarter at his 
hands. We are glad to see that he has also 
made a move for suppressing the sale of in- 
decent publications, by arresting the news- 
boys who hawk them about, and holding the 
proprietors to answer. Should he adhere 
to his present course, New York will have 
reason to rejoice in his administration. 


— ˙˖˙·Au.—b— 


Sooron Jupors.— There bas been an un- 
usual mortality among the eminent Judges 
on the Scotch Bench. The Witness says, that 
not one of those who sat at the time of the 


* Disruption is now in the land of the living. 


Rxracs Comina.—A oorrespondent of 
the New York Times learns that the Pope 
is about to send to this country, an assort- 
ment of relies—such as some of the wood of 
the cross from Genoa, two of the nails of 
the same from Venice, and one thorn from 
the crown the Sayiour wore during his last 
agony, together with a winking and a weep- 
ing Madonna. The writer states that this 
favour is conferred, because of complaints 
from American ecclesiastics, that this por- 
tion of the flock had been neglected, in dis- 


pensing the sacred and miracle-working trea- 


sures. The winking Madonna is to go to 
New York, and the weeping one to Balti- 
more. What has Philadelphia done, that 
she should be slighted? Can she not even 
have  winker? 


—We have received 
for the Palestine Agricultural colony, five 
: | two dollars sent by 
a lady for the Sunday School Union has 


been paid over. 


A Drsxa vw are request- 
ed to call attention to the efforts making in 
Philadelphi ‘by Harvey Mobley, a coloured 
map, and minister of the gospel, to secure 
means for purchasing the freedom of his fam- 
ily, that they may emigrate with him to Li- 
beria. He is himself free, and is represented 
as aman of good 
lent character and business habits, that he 
was for several years employed as an agent 


gusta, resided. The 


Segretary of, the Sylvania Colonization 
Society; saya, that 4 one such man will be of 
mete Walag ito Liberia than fifty’ ordi 

The amount still necessary to 
de raised is 84800. „Phe base is most de- 
serving and pressing one, and we commend 


it egrtieetly to che friends of eclonization and 


of the coloutéd:raté: ‘Donations may be gent 
to Rev. J. Mortis Pease, Colonization office, 


education, and such axoel - 


| invention of 
of pfinting, where would be the mul- 
who have won immogtality in the 


1 ights of science and learning | 
sai ve erations? where the wide- 
and be t results which have 


Aktended the writings of good men long after 


they had ‘been’ laid in their graves? where 


the instruction and pleasure that millions 


ving from the thoughts that 


are 
: |) breathe, and words that burn, from the pages 


af contemporaneous literature? where the 
aty, amid whose rich treasures the lover 


‘of ‘Yearning’ may cultivate his tastes? and 
where the companionship for solitude and 


sorrow, furnished from much-loved books? 
It is a great thing to have the immortal, 
intellectual selves of the good, wise, and 
great of all ages put into portable octavos 
and duodecimos, and multiplied so as to be 
made dwellers in every household where their 
presence is desired. A greater thing, how- 
ever, is it to know how to avail ourselves of 
these treasures, and so use what is furnished 
to us, that we shall increase in knowledge, 
and in intellectual and moral stature, by 


| this pabulum. Some persons, whose lives 


have been so devoted to study as to entitle 
them to the appellation of „ book-worms,”’ 
seem to act upon the principle that libraries 
are intended to supplant thinking. They 
are familiar with what every writer, ancient 
or modern, has said on any given topic; 
their well arranged and loaded common-place 


books enable them to deluge with quota- 


tions any subject they attempt to treat; but 
unhappily, the learned pages from which 
they have gathered their lore, seem to have 
absorbed all power of original thought and 
freshness of expression. They have min- 
gled with mighty authors, all the while with 
growing reverence, until they have consented 
to abdicate their own intellectual domain to 
the objects of their devotion. The art of 
enriching one’s creations with apt and feli- 
citous quotations from varied and extended 
reading, is greatly to be admired and culti- 
vated; but it is a most unhappy perversion 
of books, to make them serve instead of 
brains. Such readers are like men who have 
walked on crutches until they have lost the 
power of progression by means of their own 
limbs. The best estate to which they can 
ever aspire is that of industrious compilers, 
gathering in their drag-net much that the 
common people, in the world of letters, 
might not otherwise have become possessed 
of, but much also that might have been 
well left to a musty and dusty oblivion. 
As a general thing, reading is not to be 
formed into mosaics; but melted down 
and re-cast, with the fresh impress of a new 
mintage, in order that it may subserve a 
valuable purpose. The student is not to 
resemble, the foul and greedy bird which 
swallows every thing and digests nothing ; 


| he is to be like the hale, well-organized ani- 


mal, that takes his nourishment with a whole- 
some appetite, in due proportion, and at 
proper times, giving his organism a fair 
opportunity to do its work in assimilating 
into his own flesh and blood the crude mate- 
rial. 

On the other hand, how many are there 
that bear the name of great readers, who 
have no tangible fruits to show from their 
labours. Books are devoured, but so indis- 
criminately, with so little reflection, and so 
entirely without a definite aim, that no mat- 
leave as little fertilization as water spilled 
upon a rock. Such readers are like persons 
who visit a beautiful garden abounding in 
choice flowers and fruits from every clime, 
who must pass along admiring the beauty of/ 
this one, and snuffing the fragrance of that, 
filled with delight for the time being, but 
without even a nosegay or an apple to carry 
away. Reading is an art, to be acquired 
rightly only with the sweat of the brain; it 
is not a mere source of temporary entertain- 
ment, at its highest estate. 

In selecting books, it is well to discrimi- 
nate between those which deserve to be 
studied page after page, and those which 
may be hastily run over in order to gather 
their general drift and purpose. The elder 
Pliny, himself a voluminous compiler, said, 
66 There was no book so bad, but which con- 
tained something good.” On the other 
hand, however, there are so many that con- 
tain what is good without the bad, that it is 
not worth while to waste life and labour in 
going through a fetid and unwholesome 
morass, in order to gather here and there a 
flower. If it be true that a man is known 
by the company he keeps, it is also equally 
true that he may be known by the books he 
reads. Bad reading will as certainly make 
a bad man, as will bad company. There 
was truth and sound philosophy in that say- 
ing, „Let me make the ballads of a people, 
and I will also make their characters.” It 
is essential to the healthy state of the intel- 
lectual and moral man, that he breathe a 
pure atmosphere. 

There are certain portions of books, which 
perhaps most readers pass by, which may 
often play an important part towards rightly 
and easily understanding them. How few 
read a preface, how very few study an index ; 
and yet as great a person as Dr. Isaac Watts, 
urges the desirableness of perusing prefaces 
and indexes, as throwing much light on the 
contents of a volume. In order to fix in 
the mind what is read, let the book be 
closed when a chapter is finished, and let 
the reader re-construct mentally what has 
been set forth by his author. This will prove 
an invigorating exercise to the mind, as well 
as a means of garnering away for future use, 
what has been gathered. For the same pur- 
pose, a common-place book may be turned 
to good purpose—not so much, or exclusive- 
ly as a lumber-house for storing away quota- 
tions for after-service, as to note down the 
substance of an author’s views, and the 


trains of thought which he may have started 


up in our own minds. It is a good plan to 
read, pencil in hand, marking on the margin 
what is regarded as striking, or important; 
or commenting, as the case may be. Much 
interest is added, by this means, to the pe- 
rusal of the same volume by subsequent 
readers. It is like comparing notes, or ex- 
changing remarks with a friend, as you go 
along; or like travelling in a strange coun- 
try, where ever and anon you find the marks 
left by one who has explored the ground be- 
fore you. Coleridge, as is well known, was 
accustomed to this method, and his marginal 
annotations constitute one of the most inter- 
esting portions of his literary remains. 


Many persons labour under a chronic disin- 


clination to such reading as requires thought, 
and to any extent demands close attention, 
and taxes the intellect; and yet, works of 
this character may be said to be almost the 
only books which expand and invigorate the 
mental powers. Ponderous thoughts re- 
quire a strong arm to manage them, and it 
is the exercise of the muscles in lifting 
heavy weights, which gives strength to 
that member. Attention in reading even 
that which seems at first unattractive and 
abstruse, is, to a great extent, a matter of 
discipline. By a little effort, perseveringly 
repeated, the wayward thoughts can be called 
in, and concentrated on the subject in hand. 
Once fairly within the portals of the author's 
edifice, we shall be stimulated to go on, by 
curiosity, to see what is there. 


Some readers have the nack of getting out 


letters? where the aoumulated 


whatovef may be valuable in à bock, by 
what seems almost a sort of intuition: The 
great Dr. Johnson was remarkable for this 
faculty. A friend who knew him well, once 
said of him, He knows how to read better 
than any one; he gets at the substance of a 


book directly ; be tears the heart out of it’ | 


It is with such readers, as with practised 
musicians, when they catch a few notes of a 
strain, they can at once tell how it will end. 

As to light-literature reading, the more 
lightly and rapidly one travels over such 
pages the better. There is no surer method 


for enervating oneself, mentally and morally, 


than by a process of habitual familiarity 
with this sort of literature. It is like en- 
deavouring to sustain life upon the fashion- | 
able hotel soups; you may put into them 
ever so much cayenne and catsup, but they 
will be still marvelously thin and watery, 
‘and the wormy vermicelli will afford little 
wherewith to build up flesh and strength. 
Some of the mast melancholy instances we 
have ever known of fine powers perverted 
and thrown away, have been the result of 
years of novel reading. Wholesome reading 
is food for the mind, and exalts it to a 
-higher estate as to intelligence, pure enjoy- 


ment, and capacity for influence; vicious 


reading is a deadly poison, prostrating the 
noblest part of our nature, exciting into rank 
luxuriance evil appetites, polluting the im- 
agination, and leaving the poor victim but 
little better than the wretched opium smoker 
of China, who has wasted substance, flesh, 
health, and all the joys of life, between 
elysian dreams and black despair—at one 
time in a sensual paradise, and then in a 
hell, and finally in the hell without the 
paradise. 


—— 


A NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


E ‘have received the first No. of the 
Presbyterial Critic, a monthly Mag- 

azine, published at Baltimore, conducted for 
an Association of gentlemen, by the Revs. 
Stuart Robinson and Thomas E. Peck, at 
one dollar per annum. The Contents are— 
1. Our Idea. 2. Relation of Theological 
Seminaries to our System of Church Govern- 
ment. 3. A Theodicy, or Vindication of 
the Divine Glory. 4. Hints for the Time. 
5. The Posture and Life of the Presbyterian 
Church, considered in relation to the subject 
of Ministerial Education. 6. The Great 
General Assembly (New-school) of 1854. 
7. Our Motto. 8. Editorial Exchange. 
From the cursory examination, we have 
been able to make at the late hour at which 
this number reaches us, we should judge fa- 
vourably of the ability of which it gives 
promise. There is talent enough in the Bal- 
timore pulpit alone to furnish rich material 
for such a periodical, and with the co-opera- 
tion of the contributors in various Synods, 
whose services have been engaged, there will 
probably be no lack of interesting and read- 
able matter. We presume there is no ground 
for the apprehensions expressed by our 
brethren, that their publication will be re- 
garded as a monster,”’ which had “ better 
be burnt or sunk in the sea.” The ‘ami- 
able and excellent people,” whose disappro- 
bation is anticipated, we doubt not, are 
entirely willing that all parties in the 
Church should have full opportunity to ex- 
press their views, and that they should 
select the method they may think most ef- 
fective for bringing them before the public. 
Presbyterians surely should not object to (the 
discussion and elucidation of the principles 


| ter how rich have been their contents, they Se Presbyterianism, as they bear upon the 


rts and measures of the Church for her 
own expansion.” 

The main object of the Magazine, so far 
as we can gather it from the opening article, 
is to infuse new life and vigour into our sys- 
tem, and-especially more fully to enlist the 
legitimate co-operation of church officers in 
accomplishing the work of the Church. We 
shall probably differ from our brethren as 
to what is requisite in order to accom- 
plish this end. There is some vagueness 
in the programme as set forth in the two 
articles chiefly occupied for that purpose. 
In glancing through its pages, we gather 
that it will oppose the present policy of the 
Board of Education; that it will advocate 
certain changes in the structure of the 
Boards, and as to their centres of operation ; 
that it will urge modifications in the system 
of our Theological Seminaries; and that it 
will lean towards an ecclesiastical control of 
the religious newspaper press. Several of 
these points are, perhaps, rather intimated 
than stated; and if we have done our breth- 
ren injustice in thus interpreting their lan- 
guage, we stand ready to make the amende 
honorable. The idea is distinctly avowed 
that controversy and agitation are designed 
—though these are to be conducted in a 
Christian spirit, and with reference to the 
best interests of the Church. The principles 
adopted in 1837 and 1838 are not regarded 
as having been, as yet, fully developed, and 
the aim of the Magazine will be to perfect 
that which has been begun. The general 
tone of the publication, we should say, is 
dissatisfaction with the existing policy of 
the Presbyterian Church, and further re- 
form. We apprehend that our brethren 
may find that it is easier to discover evils 
than to point out and apply the proper 
remedies. Whatever will tend to promote 
the true interests and efficiency of our 
Church, and of Christ's cause, shall have 
our humble support, and we doubt not will 
secure that of the Church generally. When 
the plans of our brethren shall have been 
more fully developed, however, we shall be 
better able to judge of their claims and 
tendency. Old-school Presbyterians are pro- 
verbially conservative and cautious, and it 
will require strong inducements to lead them 
to cut loose from their present moorings and 
venture to sea again. 


— 


THE TRIUMPH OF ENVY. 


ARD times afford, in various ways, a 
good test for character. The man 
who has been sailing upon the high tide of 
prosperity docs not know how much he has 
set his heart upon his gains, until the ca- 
lamity comes which threatens to sweep them 
away; his new circumstances reveal to him 
facts of which he was in ignorance in regard 
to himself. In many cases, we doubt not, the 
lessons thus learned will be permanent and 
salutary. The teachings of Providence con- 
cur with those of Scripture in the prohibi- 
tion, „Love not the world, neither the 
things that are in the world.” 

Hard times, however, not unfrequently 
develope an opposite phase of character. 
What is a season of calamity and mortifica- 
tion to some, is the time of rejoicing for 
others. Those who were just now so pros- 
perous have not pursued their sunny career 
unobserved. Their success has turned many 
eyes upon them. Less favoured competitors 
for wealth have regarded with anxious, pain- 
ful emotions the increasing distanee which 
every new advance of the prosperous man 
placed between them. With ill-concealed 
jealousy they have witnessed his business 
expanding, his possessions increased, his 
luxuries multiplied, his name becoming 
more and more conspicuous. They are, 
perhaps, hardly conscious themselves how 
earnestly they desire that the tide which has 
swept him on so buoyantly should turn 


against him. At length the crisis comes. 


| His countenance unconsciously brightened, 


One and another is carried away by the 
torrent of commercial disaster. Each week, 
nay, each day, adds to the number 5 N 
names are heralded as bankrupt. Finally, 
he bears that his rich and successful oom- 
petitor Nas been involved in the ruin. To 
the friend who brings this intelligence ha- 
expresses regret—says many good things of 
Mr. Thrive, now that he has no longer reason 
to be jealous of him, and talks about what a 
calamity his failure will be to the whole 
commanity. Now, we will not Mr. 
Little-soul to be so ignorant of what is stir- 
ring within him, as that he can really persuade 
himself that he is grieved by his neighbour's 
misfortunes. Grieved! Nothe. A little 
jubilee has. been going on in his heart. 


| 


and his eye was lustrous with real gratifica- 
tion, when he heard the words, „Mr. Thrive 
has failed. Had he been alone, he might 
have leaped for gladness. He is go full of 
it that he cannot keep the news to himself. 
He goes forthwith to several neighbouring 
counting-houses, and scarcely finishes his 
“Good morning,” before he begins, with 
rueful countenance, all the more so because 
assumed, „Have you heard the bad news? 
Thrive has failed!’ He announces it to 
his wife and children when on going to 
dinner, and describes to the latter minutely 
where Mr. Thrive lived, and how he lived, 
that they may know just who it is that has 
come down from his eminence. It is the 
uppermost topic when visitors come in; and 
Little-soul even thinks of it, and feels several 
degrees more comfortable as he sees his un- 
fortunate neighbours walk up the church- 
aisle on the Sabbath. In fact, Listhe-soul is 
a happier man for somedays. In due time, 
when the period for expressing grief has 
elapsed, he begins to speak out what was in 
him. He had always thought Thrive a fast 
man—too venturesome, too reckless, too am- 
bitious to do a big business and get a great 
name; he could have been as rich himself, 
if he had been willing to play the same 
game; he wonders how Thrive will manage 
to lay aside all his greatness, and come 
down to be like other poor people ; how Mrs. 
Thrive will like laying aside her brocades, 
laces, velvets, fine furniture, &c.; and how 
the little Thrives will now treat other people’s 
children at school... He imagines that they 
will find that times have changed. 

How many Mr. Little-souls have there 
been in our great cities within the last few 
months! Hard times have been joyful times 
to them; it is their gala day; it is giving 
them the desire of their hearts at last; it is 
the high carnival of envy. Satan could 
scarcely be more jubilant over the fall of an 
angel, or the ruin of a soul. 


THE RADICAL CHANGE. 
ee radical nature of the change effected 


in regeneration is clearly stated in the 
Holy Scriptures. It is not our intention to 
cite the numerous passages which are often 
embodied in the theological argument on this 
subject, but merely to adduce an illustration 
of its truth. We take the case of the apostle 
Paul as affording a forcible and satisfactory 
exemplification of the truth, not only that 
regeneration implies a thorough change in 
the state of a man’s heart, but a change 
effected alone by supernatural agency. To 
perceive this we have only to contrast the 
state of his mind when he was known as 
Saul of Tarsus, and that subsequently ex- 
hibited by him when found in the college of 
the Apostles. Saul, by his early training, 
was a strict Pharisee, and with the utmost 
honesty of purpose endeavoured to live in all 
good conscience before God; and yet was he 
among the foremost of Christ's virmleat per- 
secutors. The first notice we have of him is 
in reference to the eagerness and forward- 
ness of his zeal in the martyrdom of Stephen. 
So far from being affected by the heavenly 
temper of the first Christian martyr, he con- 
sented to his death, and was found aiding 
and abetting those who stoned him. The 
malignity displayed by him on that occasion 
against Christ and his followers, acquired 
intensity by indulgence, and secured for him 
a terrible prominence in the acts of violence 
under which the primitive Christians suffer- 
ed. It was not only agreeable to his feelings 
to be employed in this deadly crusade, by 
the Jewish authorities, whose desire it was 
to extirpate Christianity; but he eagerly 
volunteered his services. The extreme ma- 
lignity and even ferocity of his feelings are 
strikingly depicted by Luke in the ninth 
chapter of Acts: „And Saul, yet breathing 
out threatenings and slaughters against the 
disciples of the Lord, went unto the high 
priest, and desired of him letters to Damas- 
cus to the synagogues, that if he found any 
of this way, whether they were men or wo- 
men, he might bring them bound to Jeru- 
salem.” Language could scarcely be em- 
ployed to portray a more inveterate and 
unconquerable enmity. Such was the state 
of his heart. So far as Christ and his cause 
were concerned, there was no compassionate 
relentings, no place for kindly feeling—the 
whole heart was enmity. 


We look at the same man at a subsequent 
period of his history. All his writings cvince 
a total change in his feclings. Did he hate 
Christ and contemn his cross? Now he 
exclaims, „God forbid that I should glory, 
save in the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ!“ 
Did he regard those who professed to be 
Christ’s disciples as deserving imprison- 
ment and death? Now, he says, „Vea, 
doubtless, and I count all things but loss 
for the excellency of the knowledge of Christ 
Jesus, my Lord—and do count them but 
dung, that I may win Christ.” And so, on 
numerous occasions he exalts Christ, pro- 
fesses devoted love to him, and furnishes 
abundant evidence that he was not only 
willing to suffer every species of figlignity 
and privation for his sake, but to sacrifice 
his life. The lion-temper was changed into 
the meekness of the lamb; the most bitter 
hate into ardent love; a complete revolution 
in the whole current of his feelings was 
effected; he was the same, and yet another 
man. No one can fail to see that this was 
a marvellous change, and, to all human ap- 
pearance, a change incredible, and next to 
impossible. It justifies the strong language 
of Scripture, which describes it as a new 
birth, a new creation. No human agency 
could have produced it; it was not the result 
of reflection and voluntary choice; it was a 
voice from heaven which arrested the mad 
career of the embittered persecutor, and 
melted him into penitence. «+ Saul, saul,” 
said the voice, „why persecutest thou me?“ 
The response of the conscience-stricken sin- 
ner was, „Lord, what wilt thou have me to 
do!“ 

Although there are some peculiar features 
in this case, it substantially represents the 
case of all who are regenerated by the Spirit 
of God. Every sinner, in his natural state, 
is as far from God as was Saul, and is as 
unpromising a subject for a change so mar- 
vellous. He has the same enmity to God, 
the same utter distaste for a spiritual con- 
formity to God, and as completely beyond 
the reach of any human agency. His heart 
will remain hardened against God until God 
subdues it, and when that is done, the enemy 
becomes a friend, and in his own experience 
he will marvel how such a heart as he pos- 
sessed should so suddenly be filled with the 
love of God, and live and move freely only 


YTERIAN. 


Harp Drrven.—The Chicago Congre- 
gational Herald Flavel Mines as 
good authority against Presbyterianism. We 
think this is the same paper which compared 
Sebastopol to the strongly fortified Congre- 
gational system, and Presbyterianism to the 
inefficiency of the Allies—a comparison 
which may, for the purpose of the author, 
receive an unhappy twist from coming events. 
Presbyterianism, bad as it may be, will 
nevertheless survive the libels of a discarded 
book, and the imaginative assaults of the 
Herald. 


—ñ 


CALIFORNIA Papsr.—We have received 
the first number of the Oriental, or Tung- 
ngat San-luk, a new paper to be issued in 
San Francisco, California, under the edi- 
torial management of the Rev. William 
Speer. It is on a fair sheet of medium size, 
the outside of which is printed in litho- 
graphed Chinese characters, and the inner 
form in English. It is a curiosity, and the 
excellent editor has our most cordial good 
wishes for the success of the enterprise, It 
is to be published tri-weekly in Chinese and 
weekly in English. We see in it a notice 


that the Rev. Dr. Scott has entered upon his 


ministerial labours. 
— 


REMARKABLE ADMIssION.—The Chris- 
tian Witness, a well conducted Episcopal 
journal, in an editorial in last week’s issue, 
makes the following remarkable admission : 

“That our Church does not dispense the 
gospel to all orders and degrees of men, in 
any measure corresponding to her real abili- 
ty—that she does not practically commend 
herself to and with the poor—that she is 
hindered in her duty of operating upon the 
masses, by the inflexibility of her ritual— 
these are facts thrown out by the memorial, 
which have been often and painfully felt by 
many of her most zealous ministers and 
members.“ 


JosepH Worrr.— This name was once 
sacred to us, when it was connected with the 
fearless and devoted Eastern missionary, 
whose heart seemed as large as the world; 
but lately he has been known only as an ob- 
secure rector in an English parish. On his 
visit to this country, he received the apos- 
tolic succession through the hands of Bishop 
Doane, and since then he has been nobody. 
We see a paragraph in an English paper 
stating that at the investigation of Arch- 
deacon Denison’s case, the Tractarian Papist, 
Joseph Wolff, D. D., excited laughter by en- 
deavouring to prove that the Archdeacon 
was an evangelical divine in the best sense! 
Alas! how degenerated! 


CaTEcHIsMs.—Our pleasant contempo- 
rary, the Banner of the Cross, compares the 
Westminster Shorter Catechism with the 
Church Catechism, much to the advantage 
of the latter, which he regards as having 
more nutritious milk for babes. Well, we 
cannot deny it is somewhat milky and wa- 
tery. What better suited to the capacity of 
a child than to accost him with the question, 
„What is your name?” and this important 
point being settled, to ask him, „Who gave 
you this name?“ In answering this second 
question, however, the little fellow is out of 
his depth, and it might be well to illustrate 
and enforce it by a proof-text. We really 
should, for ourselves, like to know chapter 
and verse which justifies the custom of god- 
fathers and godmothers taking the place of 
parents in the baptism of children. 


Etclesiastical Record. 


The Presbytery of St. Clairsville, on the 3d 
ult., ordained Mr. Thomas A. Grove to the 
work of the ministry as an Evangelist. 

The Rev. D. E. Curtis has removed from 
Smithfield, Isle of Wight, to Ford’s Depot, Din- 
widdie, Virginia. 

The Rev. J. P. Safford, formerly of Rich- 
mond, Virginia, has accepted the call to Frank- 
fort, Kentucky, and entered upon his duties the 
first of the New Year. 

The post office address of the Rev. J. E. Cur- 
tis, is Smithville, Powhattan, Virginia. 

The Rev. Henry Mandeville, D. D., was in- 
stalled, on the 14th ult., pastor of the Govern- 
ment Street Church, Mobile. The Rev. A. A. 
Porter preached the sermon, the Rev. W. F. 
McRee gave the charge to the pastor, and the 
Rev. P. J. Sparrow, D. D., the charge to the 
people. 

The Rev. B. H. Williams was installed pas- 
tor of the Presbyterian Church, Vicksburg, 
Mississippi, on the 14th ult. 

The Rev. T. D. Lea has removed from Mount 
Sterling, Kentucky, to Howard's Mill, Mont- 
gomery county, Kentucky. 

The Rev. R. A. Fee has removed from Dan- 
ceyville, Tennessee, to take charge of the Car- 
mel church, Louisiana. His post office is 
Natchez, Mississippi. 

The Rev. James H. Gill has resigned the 
agency of the Board of Missions for the Synods 
of Cincinnati, Indiana, and Illinois, and ac- 
cepted a call to become pastor of the church of 
Monroe, Ohio. 

The Rev. H. B. Scott bas accepted an invita- 
tion to supply Monroe and Vernon, Louisiana. 
His post office is Indian Village, Ouchita parish, 
Louisiana. 


For the Presbyterian. 


The late Rev. H. G. Livingston. 


We regret to announce the sudden death of 
Rev. Henry G. Livingston, late pastor of the 
Third Reformed Dutch church, Philadel- 
phia, at his residence in Carmel, New York, 
on Saturday last, 27th ult. The following 

aper, adopted at a meeting of the joint 

ö d of Trustees and Consistory of bis 
late charge in Philadelphia, has been fur- 
nished us for publication : 

It having pleased our Heavenly Father to 
call from this world the Rev. Henry G. 
Livingston, we would hereby acknowledge 
this sudden bereavement, with humility 
before God, with sympathy for the bereav- 
ed, and with deep sorrow for the early de- 
cease of one whom we loved as our friend, 
brother, and pastor. While mourning over 
his grave, we thank God for those noble 
qualities of mind and heart which endear his 
name and memory to us; and we testify 
with highest respect and affection to his 
excellent and faithful ministry to this church 
and congregation. Our sorrow is subdued 
only by remembering the hand that has 
taken him away, by the consolations of our 
holy religion, and by the good hope, that 
through grace he has but exchanged a world 
of labour, care, and sorrow, for the rest of 
the weary, the sorrowless home, and the 
faithful ministers’ reward, “ in the joy of his 
Lord.” 

To that dear Saviour whom he loved to 
preach, do we commend his afflicted widow 
and children, and mourning relations, while 
we assure them of our heartfelt sympathy 
and prayers. 

And as a further token of respect for his 
memory, services and worth, we do hereby 

Resolve, 1. That a Committee be 2 
to attend his funeral on Wednesday the Ist of 
February. 

Resolved, 2. That our pastor, the Rev. W. 
J. R. Taylor, be requested to deliver a discourse 

commemorative of our late pastor, the Rev. 
Henry G. Livingston, as soon as may be con- 
venient to him. 

Resolved, 3. That a of this Minute be 
sent to the family of Mr. Livingston, and pub- 
lished in the Christian Intelligencer, Presby- 
terian, New York Observer, and the Christian 
Observer of Philadelphia. 

Extract from the minutes. 

Wituram J. R. President. 
Worts, Clerk. 


under the smiles of God’s reconciled face. 


Philadelphia, January 29, 1855. 


— 
~~ 


For the Presbyterian. 


The Old Church and Parsonage of 
the Tennents. 


About six miles from Jamesburg, New 
Jersey, the traveller im sight of the 
quiet vi of Englishtown, a couple 
of miles er on, he sees on his left 
an ancient and curious looking church 
edifice. It is situated about a quarter of 
a mile to the east of the railroad, upon 
a gentle knoll sufficiently elevated to make 
it a rather conspicious object in the landscape. 
There is somewhat of a Chinese look about 
the venerable house, owing to the peculiar 
shape of the steeple, to its steep-roof, and 
its projecting eaves. It was once painted 
red, in more modern times white, but owin 
to the wear of time the red colour has al- 
most regained its ancient ascendancy. The 
slope of the knoll both to the east and the 
west is occupied by the graveyard, while 
the northern slope is covered with a sturd 
growth of venerable oaks forming a consid- 
erable grove. This isthe church of which 
the Rey. William Tennent the younger was 
for nearly forty-four years the laborious and 
useful pastor. The congregation worship- 
ping in this edifice is one of the oldest in 
our land; and the most 7 Ar antiqua- 
rian researches have as yet failed to give us 
a certain account of its beginnings. Their 
place of worship was for a long course of 
years situated some eight or ten miles fur- 
ther eastward, where yet remains an ancient 
burying-ground, in which may be seen the 
grave of the Rev. John Royd who was in all 
probability the first minister who received 
Presbyterian ordination in America. An 
account of his ordination may be found in 
the first few sentences of the published 
minutes of the Presbytery of Philadelphia. 
He was one of the early pastors of this 
congregation. In the same ancient and 
dilapidated burial-ground, now overrun with 
bushes and briars, is also the grave of the 
Rev. John Tennent, the younger brother of 
William Tennent, although his predecessor 
in this pastoral charge. He was a young 
man of great piety, talents, and usefulness, 
of whom Dr. Alexander has given an inter- 
esting memoir in his Log College. The 
memory of the Rev. John Tennent is even 
yet cherished with great affection among the 
descendants of his former parishioners. As 
an evidence of which I was told, that a farmer 
in the vicinity when erecting a new house 
some years since, had quietly taken the flat 
tombstone which covered Mr. Tennent’s 
grave, and used it as a hearthstone. No 
sooner, however, did a rumour of this get 
abroad, than such a storm of indignation 
visited the farmer that he was glad to esca 
its effects by speedily replacing it upon the 

ve. 

But to return to the old Freehold church. 
It was here under the ministry of the Rev. 
William Tennent, that God was pleased to 
manifest himself repeatedly and with re- 
markable power. It was while walking in 
the oak grove at the northern end of the 
church, a portion of which is still standing, 
that Tennent enjoyed that wonderful and 
overwhelming view of the divine glory which 
is narrated on pages 124-5 of the Log Col- 
lege. On that occasion he was so over- 
powered by a view of the infinite wisdom of 
God as manifested particularly in the won- 
derful method of salvation through the death 
of his son Jesus Christ, that he fell almost 
lifeless to the ground. Having revived a 
little, all he could do was to raise a fervent 
prayer that God would withdraw himself 
from him, otherwise he must perish under a 
view of his ineffable glory. The congrega- 
tion having assembled and waited some time, 
the ruling elders searched for him, and found 
him prostrate on the ground, unable to rise, 
or to inform them of the matter. The 
raised him up and carried him to the pulpit 
steps which he ascended on his hands and 
knees. The service which followed was so 
solemn as to make a lasting impression on 
all his hearers. The Rev. William Ten- 
nent continued as has been said, to be pas- 
tor of this church for nearly forty-four years. 


At his death he was buried under one of 


aisles of the church, and a monumental in- 
scription is inserted in the wall behind the 
oy He was an extraordinary man, and 

is life was full of incidents which mark 
him as having been an object of special di- 
vine care and favour. 

Since the Tennents, the Rev. John Wood- 
hull, D.D., was for a long course of years 
a pastor of this church. He was the third 
Moderator of the General Assembly, A.D. 
1791, a man of great influence in the 
Church in his day, and whose name is yet 
held in honourable remembrance by the 
Presbyterian body. The present pastor is 
the Rev. Luther Halsey Van Doren. 

The scenes around this venerable edifice 
are full of historic interest. The battlefield 
of Monmouth is spread out in full view from 
its doors. During the progress of the bat- 
tle, the wounded were brought to the church 
in great numbers, and many a bloody stain 
was left upon the benches on which the 
wounded and dying soldiers were placed. 
Even here those who attended on them were 
hardly safe. More than one shot struck the 
house, and directly in front of it a fractured 
tombstone may yet be seen, a portion of 
which was broken off by a cannon-ball. Im- 
mediately against the north end of the 
church lie buried the mortal remains of 
Colonel Monkton, a brave and distinguished 
British officer, who fell on the 4 field. 
For a long time there was only his name cut 
upon the house at the foot of his grave to 
distinguish his ve; more recently a 
monumental board has been erected at its 
head, with the inscription, „Hie jacet 
Monkton.” 

But we must leave this interesting spot. 
As our iron horse rushes forward, our rail- 
way track soon passes through a low and 
level spot, towards which the ground gently 
slopes down on either side. This was the 
scene of the battle of Monmouth. Here it 
was that on the 28th of June, in 1778, 
General Washington, accompanied and nobly 
aided by La Fayette, and Greene, and Wayne, 
and other distinguished generals, met and 
ultimately defeated the flower of the British 
army. On that gently sloping hill, to the 
south-west of our railway, was the station 
of the British troops; on that other, towards 
the north-east, were the Americans. This 
piece of low, level ground between the two 
armies, was then, a large part of it, a deep 
morass, into which, when the British fled, 
they sank a number of their cannon. A 
deep ditch has since been cut through, and 
by drainage the ground has become dry and 
solid. Many attempts have been made to 
find those cannon, but, as yet, entirely with- 
out success. As we roll onward in our cars, 
we cross a little brook flowing across this 
level spot. To this little brook thousands 
of eyes were turned with — on that 
day of bloody strife. It was a Sabbath day, 
and a day of extraordinary heat. Many 
sank in death under the effects of the heat, 
without a wound from the hand of man. 
The wounded and the dying, parched with 
thirst, dragged their bleeding frames to the 
banks of this little rivulet, and lying pros- 
trate, lapped the water with their tongues. 
Many struggled and died upon its brink, 
unable to get at the precious, cooling 
draughts, which ran by tinged with blood. 


Near this little bridge is the spot where 
occurred the exciting and eventful interview 
between Generals Washington and Lee. It 
is not neédful to rehearse it. Every school 
boy is familiar with it. It is painful to see 
that two or three attempts have been lately 
made to cast a blemish on the fame of our 
illustrious Washington, by charging him 
with unbecoming anger and on 
that occasion. We rejoice to see that strong 
and explicit evidence to the contrary has 
been adduced, by the Rev. Dr. Plumer, 
who says that the late Major James Morton 
of Virginia, who was at the battle of Mon- 
mouth, and within six yards of General 
Washington when he met Lee, told him that 
no expression which could fairly be called 
profane, escaped the lips of the Commander- 
in-chief.” ajor Morton heard all that 
passed between the two Generals. “Ina 


moment of terrible earnestness Washin 

said, ‘In the name of God, General : 
what means this movement! Dr. Plumer 
justly remarks, that “solemn appeals to 


men ip the name of God, when the occasion 
justifies great earnestness, are not fo be con- 
demned. That the occasion on which 


Washington used this appeal wee one of 
immense importance, both to the army and 
the country, cannot be doubted. Perhaps 
the prompt and decided action of Washing- 
ton, in the few minutes of that interview 
with Lee, saved them both. 
A few hundred yards 
ancient edifice, a little to 


our right is an 
e eastward of 


the main battle field. That was the parson- 


age of the old Freehold church. Far back 
before the Revolutionary times it was the 
peaceful abode of the revered pastors of that 
church. There the Rev. William Tennent 
lived, and there he died, only fifteen months 
before the battle was fought. The old 
house on that day was pierced through and 
through in every direction, and many of the 
bullet holes may yet be seen. Only a few 
years ago this 7 was sold by the 
congregation, and now is owned by a res- 
pected Presbyterian ruling elder of the 
vicinity. But alas! this interesting habi- 
tation of holy men long since departed, is 
now quite dilapidated and is hastening rap- 
idly to decay. We have often wished that 
pictures both of the parsonage and of the 
old church of Freehold might embellish 
a number of the Presbyterian Magazine. 
Would that some of our Ecclesiastical anti- 
22 would preserve a likeness of them, 
or they are likely soon to pass away. 

Three or four miles further and we arrive 
at the pleasant village of Freehold, the 
county town of Monmouth county. It is 
situated in a level and fertile country, and 
wears an aspect of activity and neatness, 
which renders it quite attractive. Time was, 
within the memory of the present generation, 
when all this region of country was desert 
and barren, as compared with its present high 
fertility and agricultural beauty. The open- 
ing of the numerous marl-pits a few miles 
distant, has produced this wondrous change. 
The village may contain a population of 
from eight hundred to a thousand, but the 
population of the surrounding country is 
dense. 

The village of Freehold contains six 
churches of as many denominations. The 
Presbyterian church is known on the roll 
of the Presbytery as the Village Church 
of Freehold. It, is an off-shoot from the 
old Freehold church, of which we have al- 
ready spoken, and was organized about fif- 
teen years ago, through the zealous exer- 
tions of the Rev. D. V. Me Lean, D. D. who 
was at that time pastor of the old church. 
Dr. McLean became the first pastor, since 
which it has continuously flourished. The 
Rev. Samuel D. Alexander, a son of the late 
Dr. Archibald Alexander, is the present 
very acceptable and useful pastor. Very 
recently their house of worship has been 
enlarged and improved. Its 
pews are all taken, and it is ordinarily full 
on Sabbath days. Altogether, the interests 
of the Presbyterian denomination in this 
region are in a prosperous and encouraging 
condition. Yours truly, Nxuo. 


For the Presbyterian. 


Mr. Jay’s Posthumous Works. 


The lite executors and the family of 
the Rev. William Jay, published a few 
months since in England and this country, a 
notice stating that the only authorized 
works should be published by them in the 
form of an autobiography and reminiscences, 
which, together with a volume of female 
Scripture characters are the only posthumous 
works a of by the author and them- 
selves. e family regret to see announced 
the republication in this country of a volume 
entitled“ Mornings with Jesus, by the Rev. 
William Jay.” They know nothing of the ori- 
gin of said work,and haveremonstrated in vain 
against its publication. All that the Rev. 
William Jay prepared for the press has al- 
ready appeared. Consequently they do not 
recognize in any way the authenticity of the 
new volume which has been so clandestinely 
presented to the public. 

Rosert Bouton. 
JoHN Boro. 
C. W. Boron. 
Grandsons of the Rev. William Jay. 
Pelham, N. F., January 29, 1855. 


From our London Correspondent. 


The new Negotiations for Peace—Warlike Mea- 
sures— Prussia contrasted with Sardinia, &c. 
—Church of England controversies — The 
Bishops — Intolerance — Nepotism — Surplus 


Lonvon, January 12th, 1855. 

Messrs. Editors—Within the last few days, 
as your readers are apprised, considerable in- 
terest has been excited by the unexpected in- 
telligence received through the telegraph, that 
the Czar is at length willing to accede to the 
terms proposed by the four Powers, and to treat 
with a view to peace. It is not to be supposed, 
however, that hostilities will cease in conse- 
quence of vague overtures, and the allies are at 
this moment increasing, if possible, their war- 
like activity. Intelligence received to-day, that 
a Russian army has recrossed the Danube, and 
established itself in the Dobrutsched, shows 
that the Autocrat is equally vigilant. Whether 
we may expect peace as the ultimate issue, is 
extremely problematical. Our situation in the 
Crimea has greatly improved since my last, 
and a measure sanctioned by Parliament for 
the enlistment of foreigners, will soon add to 
our numbers. This measure has afforded to 
Prussia an opportunity of showing her leanings, 
by the prohibition of her subjects to enter the 
British service ; while, on the other hand, Sar- 
dinia has marked the sincerity of her liberal 
professions, and the energy of her counsels, by 
giving her sanction to the enlistment of her 
people. Austria stands committed to a con- 
siderable extent to the allies, and, if the Czar’s 
latest professions should not have the effect of 
producing peace, or of detaching this power 
from Western interests, will be found, in a few 
weeks, in the field side by side with France 
and England. The weather at present is ex- 
tremely open for January, and some fears be- 
gin to be felt lest the Russian fleet may be al- 
lowed, by the melting of the ice, to leave the 
Baltic ports, and do damage to our ships, or 
even threaten our coasts. This, however, is to 
some extent guarded against by the disposition 
of our men-of-war in the harbours along the 
east of the Island. Several new appointments 
of Free Church chaplains to the army in the 
Crimea, have been sanctioned by government, 
and the Rev. John Mackenzie, with his wife, 
the son-in-law and daughter of the late Dr. 
Chalmers, have just left for our naval hospital 
at Therapia. 

The Commission appointed by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury to inquire into the doc- 
trine of Archdeacon Denison regarding the 
eucharist, has commenced its duties. These 
are only preliminary, the question in the mean- 
time being whether there is a prima facie case 
for further proceedings. The court is com- 
posed of one Bishop, assisted by five clergymen, 
and the parties appear by their barristers. It 
seems as if the accused was resolved to make 
use of every legal technicality in his power for 
the purposes of defence, and setting out on this 
principle, we may expect him to succeed again 
and again in arresting the proceedings for a 
season, and in diverting attention from the 
merits to mere quibbles. The fix in which 
parties are likely to be put by the decision of 
this case is rather alarming. The Tractarians, 
should their champion be found guilty, one 
would expect to be involved with him in all 
consequences, even to the deprivation of their 
church livings; while, should his doctrine be 
recognized as that of the Church af England, 
the Evangelicals, one would imagine to be 
bound to give up in like manner their emolu- 
ments. In either case, a great moral obliga- 
tion must rest on one of these large and import- 
ant parties. How will they act? The world 
looks on expectingly, and will judge with fair- | 


ness and impartiality as to the principles of 
those involved in this responsibility by their 


desde. For myself, I confess I have not charity 
to expect much self-sacrifice from either. The 
Trattarians are already in numbers quietly 
preparing for a hostile decision by drawing off 
from the Archdeacon, and leaving him to his 


fate, by the timely assertion that he has gone 


too far, and that if condemned, it will be for a 
doctrine more extreme than they hold. They 
will, perhaps, succeed in making out a case to 
satisfy themselves in holding on under any cir- 
cumstances, and if they only observe with suffi- 
cient prudence their own principle of reserve, 
and keep quiet for a short while, they will de- 
serve the credit which Butler gives to those 
cautious combatants who 
“ Live to fight another day.” 

The Evangelicals seem confident that the result 
will keep them safe from danger, and probably 
it may. Their principles may, in the mean- 


time, escape the trial which, however, in 


all probability, sooner or later awaits them, 
and we shall only express a hope that the 
threatening aspect of affairs within the Es- 
tablishment may lead those men to look very 
narrowly to the ground on which they tread, 
and to take the resolution which becomes 
those who stand in a position so well worth . 
defending, with loss, if necessary, not of 
property only, but of liberty and life. Do 
the antecedents of the present generation of | 
Evangelical Churchmen warrant us to expect 
much decision or self-denial for the cause of 
truth? If this is questionable, how necessary 
that good men should seek prayerfully a prepa- 
ration for whatever duties and whatever diffi- 
culties may lie before them. The denouement . 
of the case now pending presents to the eye of 
the shrinking Christian possible consequences 
even more important than those attending the 
issue of the desperate struggle in which hostile 
nations are engaged at the present moment. 
In the meantime, the public are amusing 
themselves at the expense of several members 
of the Episcopal Bench. I stated to you a few 
weeks ago that the Bishop of Carlisle, seconded 
by Henry of Exeter, had commenced an insane 
warfare with certain inhabitants of parishes in 
their several dioceses on the subject of burial 
grounds. By a late act of Parliament, inter- 
mural interments in our large towns are forbid- 
den, and provision made for the purchase and 
enclosure of suitable cemeteries in their neigh- 
bourhoods. As the clergy of the Establishment 
cannot perform the burial service except in 
ground which they pretend to have been con- 
secrated, and as within the limits thus mys- 
teriously tabooed, it would be looked upon as a 
deadly profanation for any other parties to lay 
their dead, some distinction must necessarily 
be made between the hallowed and the profane 
portions of these enclosures. In both cases the 
parties upon whom the management devolved 
being laymen of various denominations, con- 
sidered it a sufficient sacrifice to make to this 
ecclesiastical peculiarity to run a broad walk 
or carriage road between the two; but these 
prelates professing themselves to be religiously 
shocked by the idea of so close a proximity, 
and such entire absence of visible distinction 
between the sacred and profane, have stood out, 
with characteristic firmness, for a mural sepa- 
ration. One of them, I believe, would be con- 
tent with a wall two feet deep and three feet 
high; the other, apparently fearing that this 
might not be sufficient for the purpose intended, 
insists upon an additional foot either way, and 
both of them refuse, except their wishes are 
granted, to give the necessary consecration. In 
the meantime, the lawyers are engaged to settle 
the question, and the Episcopalian flocks must 
seek interment in such consecrated ground as 
the charity of neighbouring parishes will afford 
to their dead, or else, O Pudor! mingle their 
dust with thatof Dissenters, unhallowed and pro- 
fane! England alternately laughs and grieves 
over this spectacle. 
At Chester we find the Bishop bringing 
himself before the public by the perpetration of 
a rather more than ususual amount of nepo- 
tism. And at St. David's, the prelate who now 
occupies that See, has just been made the sub- 
ject of a rather smart squib. It had been stated 
by Archdeacon Venables, in presenting that 
Bishop with his portrait, as greatly to his credit, 
that he had appropriated all his surplus reve- 
nue to the improvement of his diocese. The 
Bishop is made to inform his clergy, soon after, 
by way of confession, that this was not quite 
correct. My surplus revenue,” he is made to 
say, now amounts to about $70,000, my fixed 
stipend, on my appointment, being $22,500, 
above which, however, I have actually ved 
$5000 per annum. I now propose to give the 
whole $70,000 to build parsonage houses, and 
augment the poorer benefices under 8500 a 
year, to at least that amount. This 1 do, being 
bound in honour and honesty to such an appro- 
priation.” A paragraph to the above effect 
having appeared in the Morning Chronicle, 
headed, “ Munificence of the Bishop of St. Da- 
vid’s,” that Bishop wrote on the following day 
to that paper, declaring the statement to be un- 
founded, and disclaiming any such intentions. 
The public are gradually obtaining data where- 
by to guage the morale of the Episcopal Bench ; 
and a day of reckoning, though it may be dis- 
tant, will surely come. 

There are few subjects of interest stirring at 
present in the religious world. The news in- 
deed, from our small mission field in China, 
since the return of Mr. William Burns to this 
country, are highly interesting. Mr. Johnston, 
who went out last year, finds himself already 
in circumstances to report the happiest results 
‘of his labours. His health, by the last letters, 
has to some extent given way, and he bas found 
it necessary, in order to facilitate his labours in 
the various towns over which his duties ex- 
tend, to procure a boat furnished with an awn- 
ing, under which he can repose while on his 
way from one spot to another. Already several 
conversions have blest his efforts, and symp- 
toms of persecution are beginning to manifest 
themselves. A little band of very interesting 
boys, for example, had been expelled from their 
schools, because they would not perform any 
acts of idolatrous worship, at the command of 
their heathen teachers. Mr. Johnston had 
sought out a teacher to take charge of them, 
and a school is now properly arranged, which, 
having began with nine, was gradually extend- 
ing, care being taken, however, to exclude such 
boys as are addicted to open vices. Two of 
the boys had been admitted into the Church 
some months before, and were walking con- 
sistently. Two more were applicants for bap- 
tism, and were increasing daily in Scripture 
knowledge. Three or four of these dear boys 
had begged to be allowed to study only the 
Bible and other religious books. Mr, Douglas, 
who has been lately designated as the Free 
Church missionary, to act with those from 


England, will proceed along with Mr. Burns, 


in a few months, to the scene of these mis- 
sionary labours. It is not too sanguine an 
expectation that, by the blessing of God on the 
labours of these brethren, an abundant harvest 
will soon be reaped. There have lately been 
personal invitations addressed to Mr. Johnston, 
from no fewer than eight towns and villages, 
to come to preach the gospel tothem. So in- 
tent are the inquirers in some of these places, 
on the subject of religion, that evangelists 
among them can scarcely find time to eat. 
Nine months ago the Church could only num- 
ber about thirty; already it has added to these 
well nigh one hundred adults, many of whom 
are the intelligent mothers of rising families. 
The Free Church is at present suffering from 
one of those painful controversies regarding col- 
leges, in which personal feelings and local par- 
tialities are allowed more influence than they 
deserve. This we cannot but regret, though 
the good sense and good temper, and above all 
the high principle that prevail throughout its 
Presby teries, may be depended upon to bring 
back those brethren, who have exceeded the 
limits of fair debate, to their proper place, and 
to restore the wonted and beautiful harmony 
that has hitherto prevailed, D. G. 


THE LAUNCH OF A Missionary SHIP.— 
Considerable interest was excited meaty ! 
by the launch from Messrs. Wigram’s d 

at Poplar, of a new vessel, intended to be 

used by the Bishop of New Zealand, in his 
missionary labours among the islands of | 
Polynesia. The vessel—which has been 

named the Southern Cross—is of the very 

tiny dimensionsof one hundred tons burden, 

and will be the smallest vessel, it is said, 


that has ever made the passage to the An- 
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waits for another to ect. We hope, however, that 
theeet time to favour our Zion here, may not be far 
distant. 


eee illustration of one of the great prin- 


our Government, “equal rights.” 
. Congress is attending to the business of the coun- 


and probably will not. Its purport is as follows: 

Resolved, That inquiry be made into the number 
of ‘pauper emigrants sent to this country by foreign 
governments, and whether any legislation be neces- 
sary in onder to arrest this evil. 


District. If this bill passes the Senate, it will be in 
a y modified form. As it came from the House, 
it meets with very decided opposition from a large 
number of our citizens. The Army Appropriation 


dent to 
the Indian country, and proclaim a pacific policy on 
the part of our government. Another, to raise 3000 
mounted men for the Indian service. Another, to 
raise two companies of horse and two of infantry ; 
aud still another to authorize the President to call 


Senate yesterday upon the subject. He expressed 
the opinion, which we fear is correct, that the hos- 


great weight therefore attaches to his opinion. The 
bill, in some form, will doubtless pass the Senate in 
a few days. A private bill for the relief of the own- 
ers of the privateer General Armstrong, commanded 
by Captain Reed in the war of 1812, has been in- 
Sen The crew i 

defending themselves against a 


greatly superior British force, while the vessel was 


lying at the Port of Fayal. Some years since a 
claim was preferred against the government of Por- 
tugal, for losses sustained, inasmuch as Fayal was a 
neutral port. Finally, the matter was referred to 
Louis Napoleon as an arbiter. He decided against 
the validity of the claim. The matter is now before 
the Senate. It is impossible to tell what their action 
will be in the case. 
For most of the past week the House was en- 
gaged. upon the French Spoliation bill. It was 
by Judge Bailey of Virginia, and 
ral leading Democrats. The bill, as it came 
Sene 


y 
It makes the five per cent. stock to be issued, 
redeamable at the pleasure of the Government; and 


that body, and thus await only the signature of the 
President to become alaw. We can hardly believe 
that the Executive will veto it, after it has so often 
received the sanction of Congress. Should it be- 
come a law, it will make many hearts glad. 
“Yesterday the House passed the joint resolution 
of the Senate to send out an exploring equadron to 
the Arctic seas in search of Dr. Kane. May it not 
prove as fruitiess as the one sent out in search of the 
ill-fated Franklin. The Judiciary Committee re- 
ported — resolution disapproving of certain acts 
of the Territorial Legislature of Minnesota, in cre 
ating railroad companies. Thus it appears that the 
Federal Government is determined to keep the ter- 
ritorial governments in their proper sphere. They 
also passed a bill authorizing the people of Oregon 
to form a Constitution and organize a State Govern- 
ment, preparatory to admission into the Union as a 
sovereign State. We mey therefore look for an ad- 
dition of another stone in our temple of freedom. 
Truly do we hope that there may be no sectional 
issue made when the time arrives for admission. A 
bill pessed also for supplying Kansas and Nebraska 
ith libraries, and other necessaries for the proper 
administration of their territorial governments. There 
is still a vast amount of business before both Houses, 
but with proper diligence, they may do all that the 
interests of the country demand. Tarra. 
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Tae Peace MEN on THE Three 
notable members of the —— and 
of the Society of Friends, spoke at a Christ- 
mas meeting of workmen at Gloucester, Eng- 


land, recently, on the subject of the war. 
Nr. Jos turge, one of the deputation 
from the Society of Friends to the Czar, 
Mr. S. Bowly,the and temperance ad- 
vocate; and Mr, T. M. Sturge of Gloucester. 
Mr. Joseph Sturge, after alluding to his 
mission to St... with the view of 


sired a return of than that monarch, 
ided it could be done consistently with 


try. 


| 


_ 


| 


anv run In reference 
e theadmission of Bibles in Russia, the Lon- 
don Globe says: It is true that the pre- 
Emperor had so far allowed his pre- 


t 
elec- decor example as to it the im 
of French, “Engieh, and German 


Bibles into the Baltic provinces, and has 
ionally remitted the customs duties on 


their importation, amounti rhaps, to 
| some $1500. But the 


ge of the great majority of the 
subjecta of the Emperor of Russia— are a 
totally interdicted article of import, and 
there is reason to believe that in Russia not 


a single copy of the Scriptures has been 


printed for more than thirty years in Russ 
hat is to say, in the language alone un- 
derstood by his Imperial Majesty’s faithful 
people.” 

THe Jesuits In NaPLes.—It that 
the of loyalty, to the 
King of Naples by the Jesuits, was not to 
have been published, but that M. M 

the Minister of Police, could not withstan 
the temptation of so doing. The Jesuits 
are very much annoyed at the whole affair, 
and deeply regret its publicity. 


stand that a is under the considera- 
tion of the Protestant Alliance, for erectin 
in Smithfield Market, England, a memori 
to the Protestant martyrs, the first of whom, 
John Rogers, was burned in that place just 
three hundred years ago. 

LoxArros.— More than nineteen thou- 
sand persons are under restraint as lunatics 
in England and Wales. 2 

GLASsdo-.- Mission To THE SIcK AND 
Wounpep at ScuTari.—A committee of 
ministers and ruling elders of the Church 
of Scotland have set on foot a mission 
to the poor soldiers in the hospital at Scu- 
tari, for, although Presbyterian chaplains 
from the Church of Scotland and the Free 
Church have been sent by Government to 
the army in the Crimea, none, as yet, have 
been sent to the sick and wounded in the 
hospital at Scutari; and they have secured 
the services of the Rev. William Fergusson, 
an ordained missionary qi the Church of 
Scotland. Government ha, recognized the 
of this mission, by guaranteein 

per annum to Mr. Fergusson, wit 


allowances on the same footing as other chap- 


lains. 


AN AFFECTING INCIDENT or THE War. 
—We have been favoured with the following 
extract from a letter received by a lady 
resident in this neighbourhood, from a friend 
in Devonshire :—‘‘I have just been reading 
a private letter from a young baronet in the 
guards who mentions that on searching ‘the 
n of his friend Lieutenant A——, 
wounded in the battle of Alma, (and after- 


a small Testament, which he had observed 
him reading the evening previous, as he lay 


| wounded, and on turning over its pages he 


found bloody finger marks.on the 14th chap- 
ter of St. John’s Gospel—‘In my Father's 
house are many mansions.“ 


Dr. BARTH, THE AFRICAN EXPLORER.— 


| The despatch received at the Foreign office 
from Lieutenant-Colonel Herman, Her Ma- 


jesty's Consul at Tripoli, expressing doubts 
as to the alleged death of Dr. Barth, states 
that, out of a large caravan just arrived at 
Kouka, not one person had heard anything 
of the death of the Doctor, or seen any of his 
servants, although some of them had left 
from places near Meroda, the place where 
he is reported to have died, three weeks or 
a moath after the report of his death. 


SaRDINIA.—From Sardinia, we are ap- 
prised that the intrigues of the Romish 
party have not materially changed the in- 
tentions of the King. The t debate on 
the Convents Suppression Bill was fixed for 


the 8th of January, and the Ministers were 


confident of a majority in the Lower Cham- 
ber. It is che probable conduct of the 
Senate that gives rise to speculation and 
anxiety. The personal feelings of the mem- 
bers are reported to be hostile to the Bill, 
but the crisis is so serious that its rejection 
might possibly endanger their very existence 
as an order, and if the Ministry remain firm, 
they will probably succumb. On the issue 
of the contest now maintained in Piedmont, 
depends the recognition or subversion of 
some of the most important principles of 
civil government. The very independence 
and integrity of the State are assailed by 
the demand of the Court of Rome to control 
its internal ecclesiastical affairs, in matters 
not affecting the fundamental doctrines of 
the Church. The truth is, that the Papal 
See is intensely hostile to the Constitutional 
form of government and the religious freedom 
now existing in Sardinia, and would fain 
annul the power and abridge the liberties of 
a State which it regards a sa promoter of 
heresy and revolution—in other words, as 
directly antagonistic both to civil and sacer- 
dotal tyranny. 


Pon OPpINIon IN Lyons IN RELATION 
TO RoMANISM.—Though Lyons is certain- 
ly a stronghold of Popery, yet even here it 
is pleasing to hear the freedom with which 


practices of their Church, and to see that 
they are opening their eyes to the covetous- 
ness of the priesthood. They say openly 
(and this I have several times heard) that 
“Money, money is all that the priests think 
of.“ hen the people lose respect for their 
ministers we cannot but feel that the fabric 
of Popery is beginning to totter. I scarcely 
think that the Pope will gain anything by 
declaring that the doctrine of the Immacu- 
late Conception is to be a doctrine of the 
Romish Church. Even the common people 
see the absurdity of such a doctrine being 
settled after the larse of so many centuries. 


THE IMMACULATE CONCEPTION PRo- 
CLAIMED IN ENGLAND.—On Sunday was 
read in the churches and chapels included 
within the Roman Catholic Arch-Diocese of 
Westminster, a pastoral letter from Cardinal 
Wiseman, dated at Rome, and promulgating 
the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception 
as an article of faith. The message is ad- 
dressed thus:—‘ Nicholas, by the divine 
mercy of the holy Roman Church, of the 
title of St. Pudentiana, Cardinal Priest and 
Arch-bishop of Westminster, to our dearly 
beloved brethren and children in Christ, the 
clergy secular and regular, and the faithful 
of the said diocese.”’ | 

A Frenco Prorestant.—M. Frossard, 
a Protestant clergyman of Baynerre de Bi- 

„has been sent to the Crimea, to organ- 
ize a body of Protestant chaplains to min- 
ister to the spiritual wants of the members 
of the French army belonging to the reform- 
ed religion. 

A HisroxIAN MIsunDERsTOOD.—Ma- 
caulay, being lately desirous of obtaining 
information eighteenth century 

try, as material for his new volumes, took 
bis way from the Albany to Whitechapel, 
and bought a roll of London ballads of a 


“singing boy. Happening to turn round as 


he reached home again, he perceived the 
outh, with a circle of young friends, was 
eeping close at his heels: “Have I not 
given you your price, sir?“ was the t 
man’s indignant remonstrance. All right, 
v ner,” was the response, we're only wait- 
ing till you begin to sing.” | 
Iraty.—A letter from Turin, dated 
January 4, says: — The galleries of the 
Chamber of Deputies were crowded to-day, 
in the expectation that the debate on 
the Convent Suppression Bill would come 
off, but they were soon vacated when Count 
Cavour announced the postponement of the 
discussion till Monday, January 8.” 
establisher o nastics, not only in Franoe 
and Switserland, but in England, having 
been essor at most of the large 2 
establishments of this country, died lately 


at Berne, where he lived in comfortable re- 


| mean “the. august city.“ 


| have e 


A Martyrs’ Memorrat.—We under- 


wards died on the field of battle) he found“ 


the lower orders discuss the doctrines and 


jap, 


tirement. He has left to that city several con- | 


siderable sums for public under the 
condition that his — should be exhibi- 
ted in the Cabinet of Natural History of 
Berne, as palpable confirmation of the benefi- 
cial effects of gymnastics on the human body. 


SEBASTOPOL,—The compound Greek word 


| Sebastopol is u close equivalent for the com- 


Both 
Hebrew, ar, 
a city, and magad or meged, august (the 
final on, being a formative), and in Greek, 
Sebastos, august, polis, a city.— The Chris- 
tian Annotator. 

A Costiy GRATIFICATION.—We have 
heard it stated that the costs of the Rev. 
W. J. Alban, vicar of Mevagissey, incurred 
in prosecuting the fisherman, Thomas Dunn, 
for not taking off his hat in the churchyard, 

— $1000.— Plymouth Journal. 


Srzam THE Sours Seas.—In the 
British colony of New Zealand a committee 
appointed to consider the best means for es- 


pound Hebrew word A 


tablishing steam communication between 
different of the island and Australia, 
have made a report recommending that the 


Governor offer a bonus tocontractors. The 
most substantial advan to the com- 
merce and industry of the Colonies are an- 
ticipated from the establishment of such a 
communication. 


“GENERAL ITEMS. 


TAE-PING-WANG’s Precepror. — The 
Rey. I. J. Roberts, for eighteen years a 
missionary in China, arrived at New York 
last week, on board the Philadelphia clipper 
ship Messenger from Shanghai. He was 
the religious preceptor of Tae-ping-wang, 
and taught him the Christian o before he 
became the leader of the Chinese insurgents. 


Jersey Ciry.—The Rev. Dr. Potts of 
New York, delivered an able discourse on 
Sunday evening last, in the First Presby- 
terian church, Jersey City—it being the first 
of a series — under the auspices of 
the Loung Men's Christian Association. 


SaBBaTH Lecrures.—Mr. Pack- 
ard of the American Sunday School Union, 
continues his lectures before the Sabbath 
School teachers of New York, to large audi- 
ences, and is exciting an unusual and in- 
creasing interest in the subject. From his 
long and varied experience, he is illustrating 
the nature of prevailing errors in Sabbath 
School instruction, and exhibiting the true 
method of perfecting this nursery of the 
Church. 


MeEDIcAL.—Since 1849, a prize of one 
hundred thousand francs has been offered by 
the French Academy of Sciences, for a pre- 
scription which would cure the Asiatic chol- 
era in the majority of cases. At a late 
sitting of the Academy, the committee ap- 
pointed to examine the numerous communi- 
cations upon the subject, reported that not 
one of the many suggestions offered was 
worth a farthing. It has now been decided 
that any person who shall discover a posi- 
tive indication of the causes of the disease, 
so that by the removal of them it will dis- 
appear, or who shall discover a sure preven- 
tive, such as vaccination is for the small 

ox, shall be entitled to receive the prize. 

here is likewise a standing offer of five 
thousand francs for a demonstration of the 
existence, in the terrestrial atmosphere, of 
any matter or animalculz operative in the 
propagation of epidemic diseases. 


EpvucaTIONAL STATISTICS.—In the United 
States there is one child attending school to 
every five persons. In Denmark there is 
one to every four. In Sweden one to five. 
In Prussia one to six. In Norway one to 
seven. In Belgium and Great Britain one 
to eight. In France one to ten. In Aus- 
tria one to thirteen. In Holland and Ire- 
land one to fourteen. In Greece one to 
eighteen. In Russia one to fifty. In Portu- 
— one to eighty. 


ALWAYS THE SAME.—The reason as- 
signed by the four Romish teachers of the 
children in the Albany Almshouse for tak- 
ing away and burning the books presented 
as Christmas gifts, was not so much the 
contents of the books, as the fact of their 
being published by the American Sunday 
School Union. The Romish priest, when 
applied to, said it should be distinctly un- 
derstood that they must have control over 
what the children read. 


THe Mesquiro GumM.—A writer in the 
Austin (Texas) State Gazette claims for Dr. 
Baker of Austin, the discovery of the gum 
which exudes from the mesquito tree, (so 
closely resembling gum arabic) in 1853. 
The Houston Telegraph says Dr. Francis 
Moore of Houston, announced in the Tele- 
graph, in 1839, and subsequently in a pub- 
lished book, the existence and properties of 
this gum, but he did not suppose it could be 
obtained in sufficient quantitics to come ip 
competition with gum arabic. 


TRANSPLANTING TREES.—Workmen are 
now engaged in planting the quay of the 
Tuilieries in Paris, with oak trees of from 
25 to 30 years growth, removed with all 
their roots by means of a plan lately intro- 
duced into France from England. 


‘Hesrew University.—A Jewish Col- 
lege, on the model of the German Universi- 
ty, is shortly to be established at Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 


ENTERTAINING THE FRENCH EMPRESS.— 
The London Times says the rooms usually 
occupied for theatrical purposes and for balls 
in Windsor Castle, have this season been 
fitted up in the most splendid manner for 
the reception of the Emperor and Empress 
of the French, “whose visit is expected 
immediately after the war assumes a more 
favourable aspect. When? 


ROMAN CATHOLTOSs.— The Roman Catho- 
lie. Almanac for 1855 gives the following 
statistics of the Roman Catholic Church in 
the United States: — There are 7 Arch-bish- 
ops, 33 Bishops, 2 Vicars Apostolic, 1704 
Priests, and 1824 Churches—showing the 
increase of the past year to have been 2 
Bishops, 129 Priests, and 112 Churches. 
There are also 698 Missionary stations, 28 
Colleges, 117 Female Academies, and 37 
Theological Seminaries, which (including 
those who are studying abroad) are training 
up to the priesthood nearly 700 young men. 


Moravians.—“ The United brethren,”’ 
or Moravians, have a book and printing es- 
tablishment at Dayton, Ohio, which has cost 
them about $51,000—forty feet front, and 
ninety feet depth, five stories high. It has 
all the modern improvements in the execu- 
tion of work, and employs regularly from 
twenty-five to thirty persons. A weekly 

per with a circulation of 8000, and a re- 

igious monthly, 1500, are their regular 
publications. In this department and others, 
they are prospering and doing good. 

Sopa WATER AND Pa.piraTIONn OF THE Heart, 
A lady, about forty years old, says the Jour- 
nal of Health, who has suffered severely from 

riodical attacks of palpitation of the heart, 
— the age of twelve years, has found imme- 
diate and permanent relief from the use of 
soda water. It appears from experiments 
since made, that carbonic acid gas is the active 
curative agent. 


Manuractore or Rux.— Probably the onl 
manufacture in the Northern States whic 
is carried on profitably at the present time is 
that of rum, and this was never so profitable 
as at the present time. The distilleries all 
through the — have orders for many 
weeks and months ahead, at prices which yield 
them a hundred per cent. profit. This state of 
things has been occasioned by the prohibition 
of the distillation of grain in France and Bel- 

ium, which has caused large orders from 
ose countries for rum from the United States. 


Every packet ship from New York for France | 


and Germany, now carries out all the rum 
which can be had in the market as part of her 

. The article sells at 47 and 48 cents a 
— and the profit may easily be calculated, 
when itis known that the molasses cost but 
little more than 20 cents a gallon, and 100 
gallons of molasses will make 95 gallons of 


rum. A large 2 of the molasses in the 
United States just been bought up on 


THE PRESBYTERIAN: 


French abebunt. At Portland 3000 hogsheads 
were purchased last week for shipment to 
France. Boston Traveller 


Frou Cattrornta.—The steamers 

Law and Star of the West, arrived at New Yor 
bang San Francisco advices to the 75 ult., 
and $1,900,000 in A robbery of $27,000 
was committed on the steamship Sonora, 
on her way down to Panama. The nter 
and boatswain were arrested, and $13,600 re- 
covered. A storm occurred at San Francisco 
on the let ult., which was more severe than any 
since 1852, and did much damage. The Su- 
preme Court has declared Sacramento the cap- 
ital of the State. Copious rains have prevailed 
throughout the State, and miners and agricul- 
turists are rejoicing in the improved prospects 
resulting therefrom. The Legislature of Cali- 
fornia assembled on the 2d ult. In the As- 
sembly, Stone, Whig, was elected Speaker. 
The 10th ult. was for the election of 
a United States Senator, The message of Gov- 
ernor Bigler exhibits a prosperous condition 
of public affairs. There had been much ex- 
citement in California, caused by the frequent 
and wholesale escape of convicts from the State 
prison, which appears to be the result of farm- 
ing out the labour of the convicts. A large 
body of them are generally quarrying stone at 
Marin Island, some distance from the prison. 
On the 27th December, between twenty and 
thirty of the prisoners seized a small schooner 
lying near the island, and effected their escape. 

hey were pursued in a boat by some of the 
guard to San Pablo Point, in Contra Costa, 
where an encounter took place, in which sev- 
eral were wounded, some of them mortally. 
The prisoners subsequently obtained ses- 
sion of another small vessel, on board of which 
they again escaped; a majority of them, how- 
ever, had been retaken at the last accounts. 
Emigration to California has fallen off largely, 
in consequence of the expense of reaching that 
State, and the fact that there is less chance of 
speedy prosperity on small means there, than 
in any other of the Union. During the 
year 1854, the whole number of persons arriv- 
ing at San Francisco by sea, was but 47,730, 
and the departures by the same route 24,477, 
showing a net gain of only 23,253. Of this 
gain but 10,135 was com of Americans, 
while the remainder, 12,565, was Chinese. 
The emigration to California by the overland 
route last season did not exceed 25,000 per- 
sons. The unfriendly course pursued towards 
the Mexicans, has caused large numbers of 
them to return to Mexico. 


Emigration Leacue.—A Pawnee Emigrating 
ue, composed principally of building me- 
chanics, who design settling in Kansas terri- 
tory, has been formed in Philadelphia. The 
purpose is to reach Kansas in time for spring 
operations. Quite a number of emigrants from 
aston are also going, though without any 
organization. 


Rartroap Bripck over THE SusQUEHANNA. 
—The railroad bridge across the Susquehanna, 
on the line between Philadelphia and Balti- 
more, is a very formidable and expensive under- 
taking. It will require a year and a half 
from the present time to complete it. Much 
work in the way of preparation has already 
been done, and a diving bell of new construc- 
tion and great power has been engaged, and is 
ready to commence its operations as soon as 
the weather will permit. The construction of 
the piers will be pushed forward as fast as 
possible. 


ror tHe citizen of 
Arch street, Philadelphia, has handed to Mr. 
Newkirk a note enclosing a check for $250, to 
purchase anthracite coal for ‘worthy and 
needy workmen, now out of employment, from 
the various machine shops and railroad depots 
within the city of Philadelphia.” He says, if 
necessary, he will double, or even quadruple 
the amount. The special committee say they 
have received already over six hundred written 
applications from unemployed and otherwise 
disabled mechanics, artisans, clerks, &c. mostly 
from those having families dependent upon 
them, and who have been for months absolutely 
unable to obtain work sufficient to keep them 
from want and suffering. 


Cost or Sovup.—From the 10th to the 17th 
ult., the soup house opened at Newark, New 
Jersey, by afew German citiggns for the re- 
lief of the r of every nation, distributed 
4335 pints of soup, and 4500 portions of bread, 
at a cost of $150.47, or about three and a half 
cents a meal. 


Pxices Fattinc.—Rents in San Francisco 
have fallen 35 per cent., wages 40, and salaries 
50 per cent., and real estate is positively un 
saleable. So writes an intelligent Californian 
to the Washington National Intelligencer. 


PRECAUTIONS AGAINST Fire.— Amongst the 
many salutary provisions inst fire, made 
by recent legal enactments in New York, is 
one to the effect that any builder erecting a 
house without brick partition walls, shall for- 
feit $60 for every day the house remains stand- 
ing in that condition. Under this law a suit 
has been commenced against an extensive 
builder, for $200,000. The Insurance Com- 
panies could do something towards render- 
ing buildings more secure against fire, by re- 
fusing to insure any which is without a parti- 
tion wall, or that have wooden cornices, the 
latter an invention specially designed, apparent- 
ly, for the spread of fire. 


Remepy ror Snake Brres.—The St. Louis Me- 
dical and Surgical Journal relates several cases 
in which soda has been successfully employed 
as a remedy for snake bites and the sting of 

isonous insects. The injured part was bathed 
in warm water, then the soda, moistened a little 
with water before being used, was applied to 
the wound. 


SaLxRATUSs.—A writer in the Boston Journal 
thinks that of the three hundred thousand chil- 
dren in this country who die under ten years 
of age, at least one hundred thousand might 
survive, but for the effects of salawratus. 0 
relates a curious story of a sickness in a board - 
ing-house at Williamstown, Massachusetts, 
caused by eating biscuits, puddings, &c., full 
of saleratus. Out of fifteen boarders, thirteen 
were taken sick, and were confined a long time, 
two of them died, another barely escaped death, 
and the others recovered after severe sickness. 


New Articie or American 
A factory for the manufacture of linen goods 
has gone into operation at Fall River, Massa- 
chusetts. These are the first fabrics of this 
description manufactured in the United States. 
The texture and appearance of these linens are 
highly superior. They compare favourably 
with the Russian, or any other foreign produc- 
tion similar in kind. 

New Liquor Lawin Marne.—A new liquor 
bill has been laid before the special temper- 
ance committee of the Maine Legislature b 
Neal Dow, and it is supposed will be adopted. 
It provides for a fine of $50 and costs on the 
first conviction for selling liquor, with four 
months in jail ; a second conviction, six months, 
with $50 fine; the third conviction, $100 fine 
and one year in State prison. Persons intoxi- 
cated are obliged to disclose where they obtain 
their liquor, under penalty of going to the 
house of correction. No action is to lie against 
any Officer for seizing and destroying liquors 
where the warrant is issued from a competent 
court. Express men, railroad, and steamboat 
companies who convey liquor, except accord- 
ing to law, are to be fined for the first two of- 
fences, and imprisoned one month in jail on 
the third. 


Serzure.—The steamer Massachusetts with 
twenty men on board, and a cargo of fire-arms 
and ammunition, has been seized at New York 
by the United States authorities, on suspicion 
of having been fitted out for a fillibuster expe- 
dition. | 

Discuisep Atconot.—The temperance 
pers are calling the public attention to the fact 
that the candy or gum drops sold in the con- 
fectionery stores are filled with brandy, and 
that they are very much used by women and 
children, who in this disguised form first ac- 
quire a taste for alcoholic stimulants. Some 
of these drops are said to contain about a thim- 
bleful of brandy. The atrocity of selling such 
poison to children, is too manifest to dwell 
upon. The mischief will, no doubt, be in a 

t degree cured, by calling attention to the 

act; but the question arises, whether this ille- 

gal mode of selling rum is not indictable under 
the license law. 


Liquor To AN IN ERALATE.— William 
Leckey, found guilty at Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania, of selling liquor to an inebriate, has 
been sentenced to pay a fine of $50, the costs of 

rosecution, and undergo an imprisonment of 
9 days in the county jail. The highest pun- 
ishment the law demands is sixty days—the 
Court gave Leckey credit for one day to 
one night he spent in prison. 


at THE Sanpwicu Isuanwps.— 
A letter from the Collector of the port of San 
Francisco to General Wool, dated August 16, 
1854, states that he had been confidentially 
informed by D. L. Gregg, the United States 
Commissioner at the Sandwich Islands, that 
two persons who had just arrived at San Fran- 
cisco from Honolulu, were engaged in organ- 
izing a force to operate against the islands, 
and declare their separate independence. The 


| 


Commissioner also stated that these parties, 

while professing warm support to the projected 

scheme of annexation to the Uni tates, 

were, in fact, devising schemes hostile to it, 
to our intercourse with the Pacific. 


Sarrrinc Pavrers.—The New Emi- 
gration Society shi two hun u 
to Cincinnati. The of the Citcinnati 
were justly indi t thereat, 
determining to enforce the law to prevent 
the bringing paupers into Ohio, who have no 
residence therein, ordered the Prosecuting At- 
torney to bring suit against the owners of the 
steamer Golden Gate, which brought the two 
hundred paupers from New Orleans. 


Storm on tae Granp Prarriz.—We 
learn by telegraph, from Chicago, Illinois, that 
there has been another prairie snow storm in 
that region. The train of cars on the Chicago 
and Mississippi Railroad, with a large number 
of passengers, including members of the Legis- 
lature, were frozen up on the Grand Prairie, 
in snow about eight feet deep. The n- 
gers were obliged to burn up some of the cars 
to supply fuel. Fortunately there was a sup- 
ply of preserved oysters on freight, which kept 
the passen from starvation. Relief was 
— * Chicago, on Saturday night last, the 

u 


Convict Euicrants.—A number of convict 
Belgians, sent to this country by their own 
home government, are now in prison in New 
York, having been arrested immediately upon 
their arrival. They have petitioned the author- 
ities to be released. 


Counrerreit Buckwueat.—A counterfeit 


article of buckwheat is said, by the Western 
papers, to be abroad. It is made from the 
seed of broom-corn, and meets with an exten- 
sive sale in Pittsburg and northern Ohio, at 
four cents per pound. 


NEWS 


FROM EUROPE. 


The United States mail steamship Pacific 
arrived at New York, and the British mail 


steamship Africa arrived at Boston, bring Lon- e 


don papers to the 20th of January. 

The celebrated Dr. Newman’s name is in the 
list of —— by the Africa. 

The Pacific made the tripfrom New York to 
Liverpool and back in twenty-seven days, and 
discharged eight hundred tons of freight. The 
Pacific arrived out at 94 o’clock, . M., of 
Tuesday the 9th ult. In running up the Mer- 

to her moorings’ in that part of the river 

ed the Sloyne—the night being exceedingly 
dark and thick—the Pacific ran into the brig 
Corinthian, Captain Kemp, outward bound for 
Calcutta, with a cargo said to be valued at 
$100,000, and at the time lying at anchor with 
her head up stream. The Pacific struck her 
full in the stern, and sunk her immediately. 
No lives were lost, the twelve men who com- 
— the Corinthian's crew having got on 
ard the steamer, Captain Kemp was on shore. 

The New Vork ship George Canning from 
Hamburg for New York is supposed to have 
been lost somewhere near the Island of Heligo- 
land, on the shore of which Island papers and 
bagga of passengers have been cast, leaving 
little doubt of the calamity. There is no 
authentic account of the crew and passengers 
—25 crew and 137 passengers. A letter in- 
deed says that all were lost. 

A heavy mercantile failure has occurred in 
Liverpool, and several in London, and many 
others are said to be impending. 

The prospect of peace receives additional 
confirmation from the intelligence brought by 
these arrivals. Prince Gortschakoff has an- 
nounced to the Austrian government that the 
Czar accepts not only the four points of guarantee, 
but also the interpretation given to them by the 
three Powers, England, France and Austria. 
But, as no armistice is agreed to, hostilities will 
continue during the progress of negociations. 
A Congress to settle the definitive terms of 
peace, or at least to attempt it, is about to meet 
at Vienna. The starting point from which the 
new negociations are to begin, and upon which 
the parties are all agreed, is:—1l. The revision 
of the treaties between Turkey and Russia; 
2. A joint protectorate of all the great Powers 
over the Christians of Turkey. 3. The free 
navigation of the Danube. 4. France and Eng- 
land to have respectively the right to maintain 
on the Black Sea the same naval force as Rus- 
sia. These terms the Russian Envoy at Vienna 
refused to accept without special orders from 
St. Petersburg; but much to the surprise of 
everybody, such orders were promptly received. 
Tie Czar has thus not only conceded what 
some months since he strenuously refused, but 
ia entertaining the proposal to limit his naval 
establishment in the Euxine by those which 
France and England will keep up in that sea, 
he has gone further than the Allies had reason 
to expect. The French and English Ministers 
at Vienna have received the necessary powers 
to enable them to reopen negociations. This 
intelligence is derived from a telegraphic des- 
patch, dated Vienna, 18th ult. Letters from that 
city state that the policy of the allied powers 
will be to retard negociations, in the hope that 
in the meantime the fall of Sebastopol will 
happen, to influence the decision of the Czar. 
Also that Prince Gortschakoff has instructions 
to accept everything and accede to all the allies 
may demand, except the reduction of the Rus- 
sian fleet and the occupation of the Russian 
territory. 

The Senates of Hamburg and Lubec have 
issued an edict forbidding foreign enlistment, 
and it is expected that Bremen, Mecklenberg, 
Schwerin, and Strelitz will also issue prohibi- 
tions of the same description. 

The London Press is full of speculations u 
on what the United States are doing, and ought 
to do as to the war. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Various rumours were afloat respecting pro- 
posed changes in the Cabinet,, Lord John Rus- 
sell is named as Prime Minister, and Lord 
Palmerston as the War Minister, but this is 
denied on tolerably good authority, declaring 
no such new combination is at present 4 — 
ble. The Duke of Newcastle, it was said, had 
tendered his resignation, and that negotiations 
had been opened with the Earl Grey, Earl of 
Carlisle, Sir Francis — and others, to as- 
certain the conditions on which they would ac- 
cept the office under the present head of the 
government. The leading English journals 
complain bitterly of the cost of the war. The 
London Times gives the total expenses for 
twelve months, at eighty millions of dollars. 
For the present year, the expenditure will be 
still greater, unless peace shall be declared. 
The calculation is that at least one hundred 
millions will be necessary, and with the best 
view of the subject, at least fifty millions of 
dollars must be raised annually, as long as the 
war may last, either by an appeal to the money 
market, or by doubling the rates upon the tax- 
payers. The London Times continues its fierce 
onslaught on the Aberdeen ministry, and it 
publishes an indignant article on the heartless 
reception given at Portsmouth to the wounded 
soldiers who have returned from the Crimea, 
these 1 men having been detained for 
hours shivering in the cold while the custom-house 
owe were examining their baggage. Richard 

bden addressed his constituents at Leeds, 
stigmatizing the attack on Sebastopol as a 
colossal mistake, and the principal question 
should be, how to get out of it. Other speakers 
addressed the meeting, almost unanimously 
for the war. 


FRANCE. 


On the 9th ult. the Emperor Napoleon re- 
viewed the detachments of the Imperial Guard 
which are under orders for the Crimea. The 
Empress was present, and the troops expressed 
their enthusiasm by repeated acclamations. 
On presenting their new colours the Emperor 

e an address, which exhibits no great faith 
in the hopes of peace held out by the recent 
Vienna conference. The new French loan had 
been received in the English money market 
with favour, and the Paris press — to be 
greatly elated at the fact. rd John Russell 
was in Paris. The severe illness of his sister- 
in-law is said to be the occasion of it, but it 
may have a deeper foundation. He has had a 
private interview with the Emperor Napoleon. 
Among the rumours it was said that the Em- 
peror of Russia had written an autograph let- 
ter to the Emperor of France, proposing terms 
of arrangement. This, however, 1s contra- 
dicted by some of the papers. Information has 
been received from Queen Pomare of Otaheite, 
that she intends to visit the great exhibition in 
Paris, in May next. 0 

Straw Rebellion.—A insurrection re- 
cently broke out among the ants of Dreux, 
in France, on account of an edict that had been 
issued, ordering them to remove the straw 
thatch from the roofs of their houses, and cover 
the buildings with some less combustible ma- 
terial. Thirty-five of the leaders in the affair 
were convicted of participation in the riot, and 
of imprisonment varying in duration from fif- 
teen to two — The — who 
it was shown had prepared a cord for han 
the prefect who had issued the odious mandate, 
was sentenced to five years confinement in a 
prison. 


SPAIN. 


The new Constitution has been submitted to 
the Chambers, The main features are the 


— 


declarations that sovereignty emanates from 
the nation—the reli of the nation is Ro- 
man Catholic; but toleration is allowed. The 
press is to be free; the confiscation of property 
and the death penalty for political offences are 
abolished. The islature is to. consist of 
two Chambers. The Senators are to be elected 
for life, with property qualifications. There is 
to be one resentative for every 50,000 citi- 
sens. The rts are to meet annually, and 
are to regulate the strength of the urmy; to 

ive assent to royal marriages, and to appoint 

e regency when occasion requires. 

ITALY. 


The Emperor Napoleon has intimated to the 
Pope that, forthe present, the French army of oc- 
cupation, will not be reduced below the minimum 
of 3500 men, of whom 3000 shall be stationed 
at Rome, and 500 at Civita Vecchia. Cardinal 
Antonelli writes a letter to the French ambas- 
sador assenting to this arrangment, and seeing 
in it “a new proof of special devotion and at- 
tachment on the part of France.” At Rome, 
it was said, the Pope had expressed violent in- 
dignation on the discovery of the malpractices 
of his late Minister of Finance and fellows. 
The recent remission of capital punishment 
there in favour of political offenders, was con- 
fidently attributed to French influences over 
the Sacra Consulta. 

Sardinia has joined the Western Powers 
against Russia. This announcement will sur- 
prise no one who has observed the influence 
which British diplomacy exercises at that 
court. Her adhesion was deemed necessary, 
in order to calm any apprehensions that Aus- 
tria might entertain with regard to the safety 
of her Italian possessions. Fiftcen thousand 
troops were to leave for the Crimea during 
February. 


PRUSSIA. 


The position of Prussia still continues as 
equivocal as ever, the mind of Frederick Wil- 
liam being distracted between his personal 
sympathies for Russia and the antagonist ten- 

encies of his people. 


GERMANY. 


A terrible inundation of the Elbe occurred 
on the 2d ult. The damage done at Hambur 
is estimated at from three to four millions o 
arks. In Hanover many of the dikes gave 
way, and the land was flooded for miles, caus- 
ing much loss of property, and probably of life. 
At Cuxhaven there was but little shipping 
when the hurricane, which preceded the inun- 
dation, came on, and not much damage was 
done beyond the loss of spars and anchors. A 
steamer from Leith is reported to be lust at 
sea, and other es steamers reached port 
with paddles and deckworks damaged. 


SWITZERLAND. 


The Swiss Conference is about to be opened, 
with a view to adjusting existing difficulties 
between Austria and Switzerland. 


SWEDEN. 


Letters say that the Swedish army is imme- 
diately to be placed on a war footing, by the 
addition of 50,000 Swedes and 150, Nor- 
wegians. 


AUSTRIA. 


Letters from Vienna say that the convention 
between Austria and France for securing the 
tranquillity of Italy, has not been signed, nor 
will it be until the treaty of December 2d shall 
result in an offensive alliance between the two 
powers named. Hanover and Brunswick have 
resolved to take common part with Austria in 
the affairs of the East. 


FROM THE SEAT OF WAR. 


The siege of Sebastopol was dragging its 
slow length along, without any material ad- 
vantage being gained on either side. ‘The last 
dates are to the 10th of January. Several 
additional sorties had been made by the Rus- 
sians, but they appear to have been of a trifling 
character. The French siege works are com- 
pleted, and are stated to be of the most formid- 
able character. The English arrangements 
were not perfected, and the assault was neces- 
sarily delayed in consequence. The 6th of 
January was the probable date at which it was 
expected to take place; but on this point it 
was impossible, from the contradictory ac- 
counts, to arrive at any fixed conclusion. It 
is highly probable, however, that the move- 
ment has been made before this. It is cal- 
culated that on the Ist of January the French 
and English force operating in the Crimea, 
after filling up the awful gaps made in the 
original ranks by battle and disease, must 
have amounted to 80,000 active and efficient 
men. Reinforcements were still pouring in, 
so that by the 10th of January the entire — 
of the Allies must have been something like 
130,000, viz:—85,000 French, and 45, Eng- 
lish. Omer Pacha, the late Commander-in- 
chief of the Ottoman forces on the Danube, 
had embarked at Varna for Balaklava, in order 
to concert operations with the Allied Generals, 
and was to command, for operations in the 
Crimea, 60,000 Turkish troops, composed 
chiefiy of the veterans who so — de- 
fended Silistria. This force was to be accom- 
8 by sixty pieces of artillery. The expe- 

ition, therefore, when a thorough union should 
be effected, would amount to one hundred and 
ninety thousand fighting men, well provided 
with all the munitions of war. With these 
movements in progress, and this force rallying 
towards the scene of action, the Allied Gen- 
erals would no doubt wait, and not undertake 
the assault until abundantly provided, and 
thus induced to have more than ordinary hope 
of success. The strength of the Russians was 
not known, but none of the accounts place it 
higher than 100,000 men. All was anxiety in 
London, as well as Paris, for the grand denoue- 
ment. The London Times, after recapitulating 
the condition of affairs, states that the French 
were expected to open their batteries with a 
fire of 170 pieces, and the English with at 
least 100; so that the joint attack would be 
made 1 least 270 pieces. 

The London Morning Chronicle, alluding to 
the probable assault, says that to the ap- 
proach of this catastrophe, all recent informa- 
tion unmistakably points. The official: de- 
spatches from Lord — and General Can- 
robert, alike bring testimony to the fact, that 
the scientific operations of the siege have been 
steadil notwithstanding the enor- 
mous difficulties arising from the state of the 
weather and the locality. The French ap- 
pro*ches had been pushed to within gunshot of 
the town. The English had accomplished a 
large amount of engineering, and new batter- 
ies, prepared for guns of far heavier calibre 
than had yet been employed, stood ready for 
their expected tenants, as soon as means could 
be found to drag the massive implements up 
the steep from Balaklava. Even the worst 
difficulty of all—that of transport—was becom- 
ing gradually conquered. Some hundred bag- 
gage and artillery horses had either arrived in 
the port or were in the offing when the last ac- 
counts left.“ There has been another tem 
in the Black Sea, causing some disasters. Two 
ships of the British fleet suffered damage. 
One account of the circumstance calls it an 
„ordinary storm.“ The governments of France 
and England announce officially that the block- 
ade of the Danube and ports of the Black Sea, 
and Sea of Azoff, will be resumed on February 
Ist. 

Re-invasion of the Principalities—By ad- 
vices received from Brailow, under date of the 
9th ult., we learn that no sooner had Omer 
Pacha withdrawn his force from the frontier 
to the Crimea, than the Russians crossed the 
Danube, invaded the Dobrudscha, and captured 
both Tultscha and Babadagh, and after makin 

t carnage, re-crossed the river laden wit 
ty, and taking with them a number of 
prisoners. There was a considerable loss on 


the part of the Russians, as the Turks fought 


with desperate courage. Among the slain is a 
Pacha, but his name is not mentioned. The 
inhabitants of Tultscha fled into the country 
with their wives and children, and did not 
return again until long after the departure 
of the Russians. We hear of no movement 
being made by the Austrian forces, either 
to guard against such a probable event or 
to meet it when it occurred. Provisions are 
becoming very scarce at Constantinople, from 
the immense requirements of the armies. An 
organized force of police, French and English, 
is placed on duty in Constantinople, in conse 
quence of repeated quarrels and assassinations 
that have recently occu 

Distress in Russia— Prayers offered up in the 
Churches for Peace.—According to private ac- 
counts, of a completely reliable character from 
St. Petersburg, great distress is experienced in 
that city, and much dissatisfaction prevails at 
the hardships imposed by the war. It is men- 
tioned that in all the churches prayers are now 
offered for . As religious services in Rus- 
sia are —— to the direct control of the 
Government, this statement is somewhat re- 
markable. 

Russian Troops to death..—The follow- 
ing ia the news of the 28th of December, from 
via Czernowitz: — Powerful reinforce- 
ments are arriving. Two Companies of sol 
diers on their march, and 40 wagon loads of 
sick men, have been frozen to death. The 
thermometer, (Reaumer,) is 24 degrees below 
zero—equivalent to 22 Fahrenheit. 

the Russian Armies. — Tho last 
letters from St. Petersburg, are of the 24th of 
December. According to the Russian accounts, 
the Emperor will have the following armies in 
the field next spring:—1. The Crimean Army 
of 120,000 men in the field, and 30,000 in Sebas- 
topol; 2. The Tchernomorish (Cossacks and 


the Kuban) army, 40,000 men; 3. The Danubi- 
an army, 40,000 men; 4. The army in Lithua- 
nia and Volhgnia, 120,000 men; 5; The Baltic 
army, 60,000 men; 6. The reserve army, 80, 
000 men. 

Russia seems to be wide awake to her great 
interests, even with a disastrous war on her 


hands. — to recent accounts, she has 
taken advantage of the Chinese rebellion to ob- 
tain from the ial government a treaty, 


yielding to her the navigation of the Amoor, 
and sho has already converted that permission 
into absolute possession of the whole course of 
the river, and an enormous tract of country, 
about 1000 miles in length, and in some parts 
as much as 500 in breadth; which gives her 
access to the Pacific Ocean in a temperate cli- 
mate. Cannon and stores are already carried 
down the Amoor by steamboats, and sent from 
its mouth to the Russian ions in Ameri- 
ca; and it may at no distant day, be one of the 
great channels of European and Asiatic com- 
merce, for the water communication between 
the Baltic and the Caspian has long been com- 
plete, and, according to Cottrell, only 400 
versts, or 200 miles, of additional canal will 
be required to connect the Pacific with the Cas- 
pian. 
CHINA. 


The latest accounts from China are unfa- 
vourable to the cause of the insurgents. Ex- 
tracts from the Pekin Gazette, extending from 
September 8th to September 30th, chronicle 
the recapture of several towns by the Imperial 
troops, and the destruction, in the aggregate, 
of some 20,000 insurgents. This last is no 
doubt a great exaggeration. Butafter making 
all due 1— it is evident that the pros- 
pects of the insurgents are at present diseour- 
aging. They are scarcely less so at the South 
than at the North. In the neighbourhood of 
Canton, the insurgents have suffered serious 
reverses, in consequence of which, the vessels 
of the Imperialists, which had been confined 
within the Bogue for several months, now ven- 
ture out. The gentry and merchants have con- 
tributed largely towards the defence of Canton, 
and have subsidized 10,000 men for relief of 
Shun-teh. As at Shanghae, dissensions have 
broken out among the Triads around Canton, 
aud numbers are said to have deserted and 
joined the Imperialists. The foreign Plenipo- 
tentinries, it is said, will demand the imme- 
diate throwing open of the Yangtse-Kiang to 
foreign vessels, access to the interior for the 
citizens of all Western countries, and the pri- 
vileges of unrestricted commerce. 


FROM THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 


By the arrival of the ship Polynesia at Bos- 
ton, we have Capetown dates to December Sth. 
The news, however, is of no importance. Lord 
Grey, Govenor of the Province, arrived at Cape- 
town, December 5. Suspicious movements 
are noticed in the papers, indicating troubles 
with the Kaffirs, who charge the English with 
shoosing their cattle. No actual outbreak had 
occurred up to the time of the departure of the 
Polynesia. 


SANDWICH ISLANDS. 


Advices from the Sandwich Islands bring 
information of the death of King Kamehameha 
III., at the age of forty-one years and nine 
months. IIe is suceeded by Prince Alexander 
Liholiho, his nephew, who assumes the title of 
Kamehameha IV. Prince Liholiho and his 
brother, visited this country several years ago 
with Dr. Judd, who was once an American 
Missionary, and at that time a leading 
member of the late king’s cabinet. After 
visiting several cities they went to Europe. 
While under the reign of Kamehameha, the 
Sandwich Islands were near being annexed 
to the United States; but Liholiho, his suc- 
cessor, is said to be unfavourable to the mea- 
sure. Tuesday, the 28th of November, being 
the eleventh anniversary of the Joint Declara- 
tion of Great Britain and France of the King’s 
sovereignty, was observed as a holiday in 
Honolulu. Salutes were fired by all the na- 
tional vessels in port. The Polynesian says 
that the Government of the Sandwich > 
lands does notowe a dollar to either the French 
or English Governments, nor to any individual 
abroad or at home. 


At Wilkesbarre, Pennsylvania, on the 16th ult., 
— the Rev. John Dorrance, Mr. DANIEL A. Fr to 


iss Ecizapeta Gray. 


On the 18th ult., by the Rev. J. H. Symmes, Capt. 
J. W. VI of Carroll county, Maryland, to 
Miss CAssAN DAA E., eldest daughter of Jon Bow- 
And, Esq., of Cumberland, Maryland. 

In Worcester, Massachusetts, on the 25th ult., by 
the Rev. S. Sweetser, D. D., Rev. Prof. Rosisson 
P. Dunw of Brown University, Providence, Rhode 
Island, to Mary 8., eo of the late Hon. AN 
Dwicut Fosrxa of Worcester. 

On the 21st of last December, by the Rev. J. H. 
Callen, Mr. P. to Miss Saran 
Tuomas, all of Uniontown, Pennsylvania; and on 
Thursday the 25th ult., Mr. James D. Flirt to Miss 
ELIZABETH Gappis, all of Fayette county, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

At Williamsport, Pennsylvania, on the 24th ult., 
by the Rev. William Simonton, Mr. Samvet Hoop 
of Phiiadelphia, to Miss Mary Garer of Williams- 
port. 

On Tuesday evening the 23d ult., by the Rev. 
John C. Rankin, Mr. AnypReEw äMewWirLIAus to Miss 
Hargagiet N., daughter of James Lewis, Esq., all of 
Somerset county, New Jersey. 

On Thursday the 25th ult., by the Rev. S. C. Hep- 
burn, Mr. Epwin C. McCivarae of Philadelphia, to 
Miss LovstA H., daughter of Samver Hersvan, 
Esq., of Milton, Pennsylvania. 

At Williamstown, New Jersey, on the 27th ult., 
by the Rev. Charles E. Ford, Mr. Huon Henay of 
Fries’ Mill, to Miss Nancy Bacuerp of Creesville. 

On the 25th ult., by the Rev. Thomas Love, Mr. 
L. Aamstrone to Miss Saran E tiza- 
BetH Moraison, all of New Castle county, Dela- 
ware. 

On Tuesday morning, 30th ult., by the Rev. J. B. 
Spotswood, D.D., Loro Tireuman, Esq., of Cen- 
treville, Maryland, to Miss Mary M., daughter of 
Cuance itor Jouns of New Castle, Delaware. 


At Mechanicstown, Ohio, on Thursday, 25th ult., 
by the Rev. W. J. Brugh, Mr. Ropent MeAzzierzs 
of Mechanicstown, Ohio, to Miss Excen, daughter 
of Joun Bavon, formerly of Milford, Hunterdon 
county, New Jersey. 


At the little brown house under the big hill, in 
Jefferson, Schoharie county, New York, on the 
24th ult., by the Rev. William J. McCord, Mr. Sex- 
pen S. Brown of Buffalo, New York, to Miss Gu- 
LixtuA T. McCorp of Jefferson, New York. Also, 
on the 29th of November last, Mr. Seymour Wir- 
sey of Harpersfield, Delaware county, New York, 
to Miss Susanna P. Stevens of Jefferson, Schoharie 
county, New York. 


OBITUARY. 


Died, on the 2d inst., in Sumter county, Alabama, 
Mrs. ELIZABETH K., wife of WILLIAM F. FUL- 
TON, in the thirty-seventh year of berage. This 
affiictive dispensation of Providence has made a sad 
breach in the family and social circle to which the 
deceased belonged. As a friend, she was sincere 
and ardent in her attachments, though modest and 
retiring in her disposition. Asa wife and a parent, 
she was affectionate and prudent, yet faithfal in the 
performance of her duty. Asa Christian, she had 
clear and well defined views of Christ, and the plan 
of salvation through him; and her life was a beauti- 
ful exemplification of her belief. She was firmly 
and ardently attached to the Presbyterian Charch, 
of which she had been an exemplary member for 
many years; still her charity embraced all who love 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. From those who 
thus „ prove their faith by their works,’? we need 
no dying testimony to assure us that it shall be well 
with them hereafter; still it is gratifying to our 
feelings, and encouraging to our faith to know that 
such were sustained in the dying hour. This, we 
have learned, was true in her case. Leaving her 
friends and children in the care of a covenant-keep- 
ing God, her spirit returned to God who gave it.” 
We are thus reminded of the importance of being at 
all times ready, for our Saviour has said, “ Blessed 
are those servants whom the Lord, when he cometh, 
shall find watching.“ G. W. 

Died, in Barbour county, Alabama, on the 3d 
ult., Mra. MARY M. McCALL, consort of Paul 
McCall, Esq., in the 34th year of her age. Mrs. 
McCall was born in Williamsburgh District, South 
Carolina, and emigrated to Alabama with her | 
ents, James and Sarah P. Baxter, in the year 1825, 
and settled in Lowndes county, where she became 
a member of the Methodist Church at an early 
period in life. From thence she removed to Green 
county in the year 1835, and in 1837 she united her 
self, by letter, with the Presbyterian Church at 
Mount Zion. Subsequently she removed to Bar- 
bour, and connected herself with Pea River church, 
under the care of its present pastor, where she con- 
tinued to maintain an unblemished Christian charac- 
ter. In all the relations of wife, parent, and friend, 
her character was that of an humbie follower of the 
Saviour, utterly free from ostentation aod preten- 
tions. She was one of those who feared God, and 
tried to keep his commandments, and cheerfully 
submitted to the most afflictive diapensations of his 
providence. Six months before her death, she saw 
a beloved child laid in the grave, and an infant was 
removed a few days previous to her demise. Ia all 
her trials, and in immediate prospect of death, she 
expressed entire resignation to-her heavenly Father’s 
will. The deceased has left an aged mother, a de- 
voted husband, and children, as well as many friends 
and relatives to mourn their loss. But blessed be 
God, their grief is not that of those who mourn with- 
out hope. | M. A. P. 


H' TO GET GOOD DOMESTICS.—Apply at 
the Office of the American and Foreign Emi 
grant's Protective and Employment Society, No. 13 
Bible House, Astor Place, New York, where so0ge 

will be found but those whose character has 
ascertained by direct correspondence with their pre- 
vious employers. 

Farm and other labourers, mechanics, 
bind out, female domestics newly arrived, — 
obtained at the Society’s lower office, No — 30 gs 
wich street, New York. D. N. THOM , 


feb 3—4t General Agent. 


UNION PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH.— The 
Rev. David Magill, pastor of the Union 
rian Church, Thirteenth street below prese, Phila- 
delphia, will deliver hie tenth Lecture ew so-mor 
row (Sabbath) evening, 4th inet. at seven o'clock. 
service ot balfpagt tea o’clegs. 
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SABBATH EVENINGS IN RUTGERS STREET 
CHURCH, NEW YORK.—The fifth lecture will 
be delivered to-morrow (Sabbath) evening, 4th 
inst., at half-past seen o’clock, by the Rev. Dr. 
Potts of the city of New York, 


PRESBYTERY OF NEW BRUNSWICK.—The 
Presbytery of New Brunswick stands adjourned to 
meet in the Lecture-Room of the First Presbyterian 
Charch in Princeton, on the first Tuesday of Febru- 
ary next, at eleven o’clock, A. M. 

A. D. Wurre, Stated Clerk. 


— 
WORKS.—Com- 
pendiwm Doctrines. B 
R. Hagenbach, D. D., — of Theology 28 
University of Basie. Translated by the Rov. C. W. 

Buch. In two vols. 8vo. 

It is thoroughly critical ; not a phrase, nor a fact 
is suffered to escape its notice; not a document can 
be found which is not examined and re-exemined 
step by step it pursues its toilsome coarse — 
into the history of the past, illuminating ite records, 
and making its mento live and speak, and act again, 
and giving to all its controversies and speculations 
an air almost of present reality. It ie distinguished 
for its brevity, ite clear statements of the | 

ints, its great candour, ite ample references to the 

y of contemporaseous literature. 


Compendium of Ecclesiastical History. By J.C. 
L. Gieseler, D. D., Professor of Theology in Got- 
ungen. Translated by Samuel Davidson, LL.D. 
4 vols. 8vo. 

Gieseler’s Church History is aa invaluable store- 
house of reference to the anxious and inquiring stu- 
dent and doctrinarian. It is not those su 
ficial books which satisfies the ordinary and indolent 
reader. It presents the early and original sources 
of ecclesiastical history in lucid and masterly arran 
ment, while it briefly touches on the information 
which they convey—so that, along with the author's 
own remarks, which indicate a cautious and i 
tial judgment, we have faithful citations and cata- 
logues of the original authorities, oa whose evidence 
the statements in the text have been made. He has 
not only given us a text-book, but has made a col- 
lection of such facts and documents as prepare us 
= — the commentary for — — 


An Historico-critical Introduction te the Penta - 
teuch. By H. A. Ch. Havernick, Professor of The- 
ology in the University of Konigsberg. Translated 
by Alexander Thomson, A. M. la t vol. 8vo. 

This work is peculiarly welcome to us—he 
over the whole ground minutely and laborious! y— 
he deals with the actual difficelties which have been 
started—he shows their groundlessness one by one, 
and gives distinct evidence that the Pentateuch ie 
actually a historie document, and that it is no im- 
posture of a later age, but the genuine production 
of Moses himself.—Kitto’s Journal. 

General Introduction to the Old Testament. By 
Prof. Havernick. Translated by Rev. W. Lindsay 
Alexander, D. D. One vol. 8vo. 

The Christian Doctrine of Sin. By Dr. Julius 
Muller. Translated by the Rev. W. Pulsford. Two 
vols. 8vo. Vols. 27 and 29 of the Series. 

The work before us unites in a high degree depth 
and comprehensiveness with practical earnestness 
and clearness. It is profound even to the content- 
ment of a German mind, yet rarely obscure or unin- 
structive; the author evinces his — metaphy- 
sical training, and his work is pervaded by the pre- 
sence of a shining and disciplined intellect, and: the 
rare mastery of a large and skilful argumentative 
grasp. He has seen such a work to be above all 
that was needed by his country’s theology, and ad- 
dressed himself to it in the spirit of grave earnest- 
ness, and patient thoughtfulness beseeming it.— 
British Quarterly Review. 

Dissertations on the Genuineness of the Pentateuch. 
By EK. W. Hengstenberg, D. D., Professor of The- 
ology in the University of Berlin. In 2 vals. 8vo, 

The name of Hengstenberg guarantees the sound 
scholarship and critical acuteness with which it 
stands connected. In the departments of Old Tes- 
tament exegesis, no man in modern times has done 
so much for orthodox Christianity; his defence of 
the Pentateuch, and hie expositions of other books 
of the Old Testament, place him at the very head of 
Biblical — Presbyterian ins. 

Dissertations on the Genuineness of Daniel, and 
the Integrity of Zechariah. By E. W. Hengsten- 
berg, D. D. Translated by the Rev. B. R. Pratten. 
And a Dissertation on the History and Prophecies 
of Balaam, by the same author. Translated by J. 
E. Ryland. 8vo. 

It stauds foremost. A very learned work, and 
more full and rich than even his Christology.”— 
Tholuck, 

A System of Christian Doctrine. By C. J. Nitzech, 
D.D. Translated by Rev. R. Montgomery, M. A. 
8vo. 

A master in theological learning and thought.— 
Archdeacon Hare. 

The production of a profoundly learned man, of 
vast powers of mind—his delineation of the Chris- 
tian life possesses the rare merit of being more prac-. 
ticable and full, more minute and estensive, more 
clear, accurate, and fresh, than is almost ever 
heard in the most popular enforcement of the sub- 
ject from the pulpits of this country.—Free Church 
Magazine. | 


Imported and for sale by 
WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
No. 144 Chestnut street, first Bookstore above Sixth, 
Philadelpbia. 
7 Books imported to order at the lowest rates. 
eb 3—3t 


ULPIT SPECTACLES, THERMOMETERS, &c. 
—Spectacles mounted in gold, silver, and elas- 
tic steel frames of every description. Pantoscopic, 
or Pulpit Spectacles, a very convenient style for 
clergymen and public speakers. Microscopes, Spy 
Glasses, Thermometers, Mathematical Drawing In- 
struments, Stereoscopes, Magic Lanterns, Barome- 
ters, Electrical Machines, Air Pumps, Platina Points 
for Lightning Rods, &c. 
McALLISTER & BROTHER, Opticians, 
(Established in 1796, by John McAllister, Sr.) 
At their New Store, 194 Chestnut street, 
Opposite Masonic Hall, Philadelphia. 
x” Our Pamphlet Catalogue of Optical, Mathe- 
matical, and Philosophical Instruments, with prices 
affixed, illustrated with upwards of one hundred and 
fifty engravings, is now in press, and will be pub- 
lished in a few weeks. This Catalogue we furnish 
gratis on application, and mail to all parts of the 
United States and the „ free of 
feb 3—3t 


UBLICATIONS OF THE AMERICAN TRACT 
SOCIETY.—Concordance of the Holy Scrip- 
tures. Cruden condensed. pp. 561, octavo. Price 


$1. 

The Family Testament and Psalms. With brief 
Notes and Instructions, and Maps; Prepared by 
Justin Edwards, D. D. 70 cents; or 90 cents gilt. 
This book should be in the possession of every fam- 
ily, and every Sabbath-schoo) teacher. 

Atonement and Justification. By Rev. Andrew 
Fuller. pp. 396. Price 50 cents, or 70 gilt. 

Life of Rev. Jeremiah and Moses Halleck, la- 
bourers in the work of God about the year 1800. 
Price 50 cents, or 70 gilt. | 

Romaine’s Life of Faith. 15 cents, or 25 gilt. 

The Illustrated Bible Primer. This book com- 

rises the Pentateuch, and presents the historical 
acts and points of instruction adapted to the young. 
pp. 180, large 18mo; 25 cents, 5 

With other issues of the Society, comprising up- 
wards of two hundred volumes, in fine paper, print- 
ing, and binding; many of those for the young be- 
ing beautifully illustrated. No works in the Eag- 
naß language are better adapted for circulation in 
families, or for District or Suaday-schoo! libraries, 
while the very low prices at which they are sold, 
place them within the means of all classes of the 


community. 
For sale at the DEPOSITORY, 
feb 3—3t No. 303 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


OCAL MUSIC.—Mr. Holloway, Leader and 
Teacher of Vocal Music, proposes to open 4 
class for Ladies and Misses, on Saturday after- 
noons, at four o’clock, commencing February 17th, 
in the Lecture-room of the church in Spruce street, 
south side, above Third, Philadelphia. Twenty 
lessons in the class, and four private lessons in 
uartett, will constitute the course. TEUuns— Three 
dollare. See Circular, which may be obtained at 
the Bookstore of William 8. & Alfred Martien, 
Chestnut street, above Sixth; Board of Pablication 
office, Chestnut street, above Eighth; or American 
Sunday-school Union, Chestnut street above 11th, 
feb 3—5t*- 
HE PRESBYTERIAL CRITIC.—A month'y Ma- 
gazine, conducted for an Association of gentle- 
men, by Rev. Messrs. Robinson & Peck, Baltimore, 
Maryland. 

This Magazine is devoted to the free discussion 
of ecclesiastical and reli subjects generally. 
Its articles will all be original, condensed and spir- 
ited, and designed to promote the purity and effi- 
ciency of Christianity, especially by Presbyterian 
means. A number of the most gifted minds in the 
Church, will contribute to enrich its pages. It ad- 
dresses intelligent Presbyterians, both clergymen 
and laymen, and will be found to meet an urgent 
want in our ecclesiastical literature. 7 


Itisa — handsome Magazine of forty- 
eight pages. Terms—§1 per senum ; single copies 
12; cents. JOSEPH M. WILSON, 


Philadelphia Publisher, 
Southwest corner of Ninth and Arch streets. 
Where subscriptions will be received, and single 
copies sold. 
ALSO, JUST PUBLISHED. 


1741, d Rev. P. J. Ti ow. * 

F. Un Years a Pastor. By Rev. Dr. J. McDowell. 
Price 124 cents. 

Single copies of the Presbyterial Critic, or any 
other publication, sent by mail, free of on 
receipt of prico. feb 


E PRESBYTERIAN MAGAZINE.—A month- 

ly religioas periodical, established with a view 
to aid in the promotion of religion and — 
among the families of the Preabyteriag Church. : 
prominent subjects of discussion are those p u- 
ing to practical religion; the doctrises, polity, and 
best interests of our Church; history and biography; 
the religious world at large; and genera! Uterature. 
Some of the best writers in our Church will be con- 
tributors to the pages of the Magraine. At 
siz engravings will appear during the year. Price 
one dollar @ year by mail. 


Address, 
FRANCIS MARION Wood, 
| feb 3—tf 265 Chestnut street, 
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‘Mpevernment of equal rights, no class ‘of cit 
| 
been some- . 
f mechanics find employment, and we do 
| think thet there bas been; or ie the extreme suffer- 
ing here, which has prévailed in some of our north- 
Department, and 
: priation for the 
ditional mechanics 
An effort will be made — 
itol under the 
* some years to them. + | 
As I rend 2 er. Vallandigham's letter, 
contained in the last number of The Presbyte- Sacra. 
rian,'I could but offer up the ‘prayer that God 
would pour out his Spirit ee 1 
— - 
2... not, we fear, a feeling 
Many strangers are now in the city, The lec- 
tures at the Smithsonian Institute continue to be Dr 
largely attended. Last night Hon. M. Marsh, our 
exeminister to the Sublime Porte, gave a second 
lecture on Constantinople and the Bosphorus. The 
guve a minute account of the mannetsand customs 
‘The President's levees on Friday evenings are at- 
tended by multitudes. The people gather at 8 o clock, 
and disperse at 10. One fond of the study of hu- a 
man nature, has a fine opportunity to gratify his 
taste on these occasions. By taking his stand at 
an zent position in the East Room, he may 
— cn ina short ime the representatives of many dif- 222 
ö ferent nations, almost every classin society. 
Wealth and splendid poverty there’ meet. Fashion — 
5 there exerts all her magic art to adorn the fair sex. 
Foreign ministers, officers of our army and navy, 
7 Cabinet officers, and Senators, and Representatives, 
— — 
ower ranks of society. Ladies of honour appear 
— "too pe ‘with those in humbler station. All 
e the privilege of giving their salutations to the 
President. One ignorant of the character of the 
many different classes in society were there repre- 
sented. Such are.the levees in the Republican 
| Mansion of our Republican President. They fur- 
commendabe diligenc ne has Deen | 
lens talking and far more action than usual. | 
Measures of great importance have passed, or are 
now before Congress. In the Senate, Mr. Cooper 
of Pennsylvania, introduced, a resolution which 
called forth no little debate. It has not yet passed, 
— 
Bounty Land bill has claimed much of the atten- 
tion of the Senate for the past week. Various 
amendments have been introduced, but final action 
upon it has not yet been had. The probability is 
that it will pass, and will include in its provisions all 
who served.even for a limited time in the Revolu- 
tionary war and that of 1612. The widows and 
ounty of Government. 
"The Senate also spent some time upon the House 
Bill for the of the Judiciary of the | 
i Bill is still before the Senate. It elicits an unusual 
} degree of interest. Several amendments have been 
adopted, and other important ones proposed. It 
| makes an appropriation ‘of $30,000 for the purchase | 
of dromedaries for army transportation. This will — 
certainly be a new feature in our military operations. 
Another amendment proposes to authorize the Presi- 
out a sufficient number of volunteers to suppress all 
further hostilities. General Houston addressed the 
tile attitude of the Indian is owing to the = 
e man, He believes that proper treatment would con- 
: ciliate and make them friends. Few men have 
had better opportunities to study Indian character a 
than the distinguished Senator from Texas, and 
a it “precludes ‘all other claims, should $5,000,000 
14 prove insufficient to satisfy the whole amount of the 
: claims. The bill is now before the Senate, and it 
4 can hardly be doubted that it will soon pass through 
belief, notwithstanding 
all that had been said against the Emperor 
of Bussia, or whatever might be the evils 
existing in his. Government, that there was 
no man in who more earnestly de- 
| 
—— | 
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to ou day. 


th, und, persuaded 
the ertber pecatiatly qualify 
We very..cordially direct public attention 


sedition as of useful 


which we sheald except, and on the subject of the 
un- 


1885, Robert Carlet Brothers; Philadelphia, 
The Rev. Mr. has thoroughly explored 
the rich mines of contained in the Pro- 


A Premium Essay. Writ- 

for the Promotion of Col- 

apd Theolofical Edveation at the West.” 

Tylet, Professor of Greek in Amherst 
lege. New’ York, 1885, u. W. Dodd. 1%mo, 
¥ nis 


we should. think, to interest the reader, and stir up 


dis mind to daty. 


He or Cunsettax Devotion. Translated from 
2 German of Dr. A. Tholuck. With a Preface 
by the Rev. Horatius Bonar. New York, 1856, 
Robert Carter & Brothers; Philadelphia, William 
A Alfred: Martien: 18mo, pp. 256. 

Ie is aud prefaces ‘are not lly read, but if 
those into those hunde this book may fall, shal! fail 
td’ read and preface, they will be losers by the 
neglect, It is particularly importsnt in its sound 
views of, what constitutes the spirit of devotion, and 
what, of courte, is essential to a book of devotion. 
Tholuck’s trestise is strongly commended by him, 
and, as will be apparent to the careful reader, not 
without sufficient grounds. 

„ PERIODICALS AND PAMPHLETS. 
We have received Graham's American Monthly 
for February, with a good miscellany and various 


embellishments. 

- Also, Godey’s Lady's Book for the same month, 
with uncommonly good illustrations, and its usual 
variety of reading matter, and instructions for ladies’ 


Littell’s Living Age, Nos. 556, 557, and 558, is also 
before us, with interesting selections from foreign 

Also, Arthur's Home Magazine for February, 
with good articles. | 

“We bave also received the Catalogue of the offi- 
cers and students of Delaware College, the Home 
Missionary end Missionary Herald for February, 
and a Report of a private institution for idiots, at 
Barre, Massachusetts. 3 8 
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E BROKEN CHAIN. 


A little while ago, we passed a half hour 
in a vi graveyard, reading the inscirp- 
tions on those tablets of the law of dust to 
dust. Upon one of them, carved in mar- 
ble, was a chain. Of nine links composing 
it, one was broken. How legible the c 
ters— bow intelligible the language! In 
that family were nine, once —a beautiful 
chain of affeetion, richer than gold; but 
death had unlooged one link, and the broken 
jewelry of the hearth and the’ heart had 
glittered with the dews distilled from lovin 
eyes. Broken jewelry! How many suc 
trinkets of n and affection there are 
in the homes of the world—souvenirs whose 
possession should render humanity hallowed. 
Grief makes sacred those upon whom its 
hand is Jaid. Joy may elevate, ambition 
glorify, but sorrow alone can consecrate. 


te He's out a Dido.” It is told in history 
that Dido, a Queen of Tyre, about 870 years 
before Christ, fled from that place on the 
murder of her: husband, and with a colony 
settled on the North coast of Africa, where 
she built Carthage. Being in want of land, 
she bargained. with the natives for as much 
land as she could surround with a bull's 


hide. Having made the agreement, she cut 


a bull's hide into thin strings, and tying 
them together, claimed as much land as she 

ald surround with the long line she had 
ya made. The natives allowed the cun- 
ning Queen to have her way, but when any 
body played off a sharp trick they said he 
had “out a Dido; and the phrase has come 


Tartar.” In some battle 


the Russians and the Tartars, 


ace n wild gort of people in the North o 
Asia, a private soldier called out, “Captain, 
hold on there, I've caught a Tartar!” 
‘Fetch him along then, said the captain. 
64 Aye, but he won't let me!“ said the man; 
and the fact was, the Tartar had caught 
him. So, when a man thinks to take an- 
other in, and gets bit himself, they say, 
He's caught Tartar.” 

_ “Carrying the war into Africa.” In one 
of the famous wars between Carthage and 
Rome, about two thousand five hundred 
years ago, Hannibal, the Carthagenian lead- 
er, and one of the most wonderful men of 
antiquity, led his army into Italy, and for 
several yvars continued to threaten the city, 
ant ‘waste the surrounding country. 
Scipio, a. Roman General, saw the necessity 
of ‘getting rid of Hannibal and his forces. 
e determined’ to lead un army into Af- 
rica, and threaten le ; and thus make 
it necessary for Hannibal to return home 
fot its defense, This scheme had the de- 
sired. effect; and in all time this retaliating 

an enemy, by adopting his own tactics, 


is called carrying the war into Africa.“ 


The Paris; Pre publishes, from au- 


tbentie returns the circulation of the daily 
nals. It is as follows: eue, 
i. Sipele, 3 


Paris 
4}, | 


dea 8000. * 
journals which | 


00. ‘Their 
is not dus to their being known to have Re- 


uhligen sentiments, but to the fact of their 
— a ion journalg, = own advancing ‘age. Little children, who 
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| Queen of beauty! robed in splendour, 
a). 


success, however, valley 


— 


Over eld’ of thymy blossom, 
ber beds OF deu) flowers, 
„Nou upon the streamlet’s bosom, 
1 ‘Now within the whispering bowers, 
Soft and slo 

) moonbeame go, 


hours. 
Lightly o’er the crested billow, 
Where the heaving waters flow, 
Where the sea-bird finds her pillow, 
There the glistening dioonbeams go: 
E Soft and , 
Soft and slow, 
Ever wandering, soft and slow, 


Finds thy silent foot no rest? 
Looks thy smile, so soft and tender, 
Ne’er upon kindred breast? 
Soft and ‘slow 


Thy footsteps go, 
In their silver sandals dressed. 


Queen of beauty! can’st thou ever 
Thus thy lonely task fulfil, 
Sister voices never, never, 
Answering thee from bower or hill? 
| Soft and slow 
As winter’s snow, 
Foall thy footsteps cold and still. 


Silent moon! thy emile of beauty 
Fainting hope will oft renew, 


— — 


Teach me then, thy holy duty, 


Waste and wild to wander through, 
Soft and slow, 
Still to go, 
Patient, meek, but lonely too. 


Henry Martyn’s Tomb. 
Extract of a fetter’ from the Amerian 


| Missionary, the Rev. H. J. Van Lennep, to 


the Rev. C. G. Young, Secretary of the 
Western Asia Missionary Society, dated 
Tocat, Asia Minor, November 27, 1854. 

Yesterday was a very interesting day to 
us. A church was organized, composed of 
twelve members, of whom only two were 
church members before, having made a pro- 
fession of their faith in Constantinople ; the 
rest publicly, and in this solemn manner, 
confessed Christ, and partook of the sacra- 
ment for the first time. It is the first time 
since the first centuries of the Christian era, 
that an evangelical church is seen in this 

lace, professing to receive the Bible and 
fs blessed truths, and those only; and I 
trust too, composed of sincere and humble 
disciples of the Lord Jesus. 

I could not help yesterday, as I read to 
them the confession of faith and covenant, 
and as, standing together, they gave their 
assent to them, i could not help thinking of 
Henry Martyn, whose grave stands not far 
from this house, and whose spirit doubtless 
rejoiced with ours in that solemn hour. He 
doubtless offered fervent prayers for the peo- 
ple of this city, as he lay struggling with 
the messenger of death. 

Speaking of Henry Martyn, reminds me 
of several visits we have lately made to his 
resting-place. It had been reported that the 
grave-stone had been removed, and used to 
erect an Armenian church close by; but 
when we inquired of the sexton, he said that 
it was in its place, but buried under the 
earth. He led us to the spot, where I had 
seen it nine years ago, and, after digging to 
the depth of more than a foot, laid the stone 
bare. It lies low, and the winter torrent passes 
over it, constantly depositing there the earth 
and sand it carries down from the hill-side. 
I feel that the remains of that holy man 
should not be thus desecrated, and I — 
to have them dug up and laid in our 
testant burying-ground. Is there not some 
one about you, or more than one, who would 
esteem it a privilege to raise a suitable mon- 
ument to his memory? I would do it my- 
self, had I the means; and, not having these, 
I will very gladly be the agent of any Chris- 
tian brother or brethren who may possess 
both the willingness and the ability. 

The stone which now marks the spot con- 
tains an inscription which calls him William 
Martyn. It is an extremely plain slab, 
fashioned by an Armenian, in the humblest 
style contained in the burying-ground where 
it lies. Believe me, your affectionate bro- 
ther in Christ. : 
Henry J. VAN LENNEP. 


Beautiful Old Age. 


Mrs. Sigourney, in her book “ Past Me- 
ridian,” just published, gives the following 
charming picture of contented and virtuous 
old age: 

I once knew an aged couple, who for 
more than sixty years had dwelt in one 

and with one heart. Wealth was not 

theirs, nor the appliances of luxury, yet the 
plain house in which they had so long lived 
was their own. Humble in sg appoint- 
ment, that they might keep free from debt, 
they were respected by people in the highest 
positions, for it was felt that they set a right 
example in all things. Every little gift or 
token of remembrance from friends—and all 
who knew them were friends—awakened the 
fresh warmth of gratitude. Though their 
portion of this world’s goods was small, be- 
nevolence, being inherent in their nature, 
found frequent expression. Always they 
had by them some — of slight expense, 
but of intrinsic value, to be given as a guide 
to the young, the ignorant, or the tempted. 
Cordials also, and simple medicines for de- 
bility, or incipient disease, they distributed 
to the poor—for they were skilful in ex- 
tracting the spirit of health from herbs, and 
a part of the garden, cultivated by their own 
hands, was a dispensary. Kind, loving 
words had they for all—the fulness of their 
heart’s content brimming over in bright 
drops, to refresh those around. 

hat venerable old man, and vigorous, 
his temples slightly silvered, when more 
than four-score years had visited them, how 
freely flowed forth the melody of his lead- 
ing voice, amid the sacred strains of public 
worship! His favourite tunes of Mear and 
Old Hundred, wedded to these simply sub- 
lime words, 
% While shepherds watched their flocks by night,” 
and —gu—— 

Praise God, from whom all blessings flow, ““ 


seem even now to fall sweetly, as they did 
upon my childish ear. These, and similar 
ancient harmonies, mingled with the devout 
rayers that morning and evening hallowed 
his home and its comforts; she, the loved 
—＋ of his days, being often sole auditor. 
us, — one the —— 
ev ay seemed to deepen. 8 - 

— ied not on their spirits because it 
bal long continued. They rejoiced 
that it was “new every morning, and fresh 
every evening.“ 

By the clear wood-fire in winter, sat 
the wife, with serene brow, skilfully 
busy in preparation or repair of garments, 
as perfect neatness and economy dictated ; 


pattern of their godly simp icity. When 
she 


— were seated together, she read to them 
1 ts as they chose, and treasured 


i and the lily of the 


Love for the sweet helplessness of un- 
folding years, seemed to increase with their 


-| know, by instinct where love is, would draw 


| 


near them, and stand lamb-like — side. 
Thus the on, until more ninety 
to them. 


not weary of themselves, or of eac 


other, or of this beautiful world. Neither 


was time weary of bringing them, letter by 
letter, the full alphabet of a serene happi- 
ness, and when extreme age added the Ume- 
py they were to begin the 
blies of eternity. 

A Visit to Japan, 

Mr. Silas E. Burrows recently paid a visit 
to Japan, in the ship “Lady Pierce.” He 
describes the country as one of unusual in- 
terest, and the people, he says, are a supe- 
rior race, as compared with most Asiatics. 
Their ing commerce is very extensive. 
On two occasions he counted fleets of 330 
and 280 junks, averaging about 130 tons 
each. The Japanese themselves say that 
they have 50,000 vessels, ranging from 60 
to 300 tons. Mr. Burrows adds: 

“The present treaty, as now made, will 
not be attended with any commercial ad- 
vantages, and every device will be adopted 
by the Japanese to deter our ships from 
entering their ports; but I think they can 
be pleased, and eventually induced to open 
a trade with us, which will be attended with 
great benefit to the United States. But it 
will not be accomplished by sending ships 
of war there, with that ease, in my opinion, 
that it will by going without military power, 
and showing them the advantages that a 
commercial intercourse with the United 
States would produce on the inhabitants 
and country. 

“T have never been among any people 
who were so soon Americanized as the 
Japanese; and if the Emperor had not 
interfered, and arrested the on 
ship, Jeddo bay would have — a home to 
all Americans. 

“The Japanese, whom I returned to this 
country, named Dee-yee-no-skee, perfectly 
charmed his countrymen by relating the 
kindness he received in the United States, 
and from me on the ge to Japan; he is 
the first Japanese who has returned to Ja- 
pan from foreign lands, and will do more 
towards opening an intercourse than all the 
ships of war and ministers we can send. 

The Emperor and his minister would not 
confide in what foreigners say; but Dee-yee- 
no-skee, an educated man, will be believed. 
The Emperor sent for him to come to Jeddo, 
as soon as I left, but during my stay there, 
he was kept to aid me, by direction of the 
head men. Dee-yee-no-skee was the only 
survivor of the passengers and crew of the 
junk that was shipwrecked and driven near 
the Sandwich Islands, where he was taken 
from the wreck by the American schooner 
Emily Parker, and brought to San Francis- 
co, and it will ever be a source of great 
pleasure to me that I have been the agent 
of my country in returning him to Japan.” 

He states further, that „nothing can 
accomplish so much in bringing about a 
national intimacy and friendship, as a re- 
turn to Japan of all the sailors of that em- 
pire who happen to be cast on our coast.” 


Fashionable Training. 


The following strictures on the fashiona- 
ble mode of training children, are from the 


Home Journal—good authority as to mat- 
ters in the fashionable world: 


Let us commence in our history with 
the infant in the nursery, or the little child 
at the fireside—(but, alas! we have no fire- 
side now—no warm hearth-stone; the mis- 
erable substitute, of a hole cut in the floor, 
is no place for the cultivation of the fancy, 
by the twilight tale.) With some beautiful 
exceptions, we shall find these fair young 
creatures systematically educated to become 
the devotees of fashion. Almost the first 
words they hear, are words of flattery, 
mingled with directions given, that Master 
So-and-so, and his little sister, are not to be 
outdone by their neighbour’s children, in 
velvets and satins—the parents not con- 
sidering what an insult it is to the beauty 
and natural simplicity of childhood to over- 
lay it with gaudy attire, ever after deemed 
indispensable. Then comes the French 
attendant, and the child is consigned to the 
care of a person who is to use a language in 
common with that child, and with which, in 
many cases, the parents are entirely ignor- 
ant, or only partially acquainted. What 
an instrument of evil! at the same time 
often exposing them to the mode of expres- 
sion and pronunciation of the uneducated 
and unrefined, for their first knowledge of 
that language, with a provincial or nasal 
sound. 

The second stage is of the young girl 
or boy just entering school, where they car- 
ry the cultivated love of display; they im- 
bibe, also, a taste for an artificial mode of 
life, from the extravagantly furnished houses 
(in some instances) where they are nomi- 
nally sent for intellectual and moral improve- 
ment, and where the girl or boy who has not 
been favoured of fortune, feels, for the first 
time, discontent at the healthful plainness 
of their own homes; all that is artificial 
takes the place of the simple regimen, so 
necessary to strengthen the mind and cha- 
racter. The question now is, ‘ Which is the 
most fashionable school?’ 

Then comes the next stage, when the 
girl or boy, or rather the grown-up child, 
all finished, enters society, ‘parrotted’ with 
a few French phrases, with no — of 
the literature of that language, a little 
more of music, (for that, we are sorry to 
say, has become more mechanical) but with- 
out true self. dependence springing from 
firm principles, a cultivated heart, and a 
simple religious life. Is it to be wondered 
at that she loses her maidenly reserve and 
womanly strength, and becomes the loud- 
talking, rude girl—whilst the boy becomes 
effeminate, opinionated, and irreverent? 
What do they know of reserved rights, 
when nightly, in the dance, in almost ever 
circle, there is such an abuse of the mani- 
festations which belong to the most sacred 
and beautiful feelings of our nature? 

Now appears the darkest side of the 

icture; from this preparation, we are to 
ook for the wife and mother, the husband 
and father, even before the dawn of woman- 
hood or manhood ; for how long, even under 
the most favourable circumstances, does it 
take to form a womanly or manly character? 
She is to mould and influence the future 
men and women of the country, and to be 
the companion, the sustaining friend, the 
helper, of one whom she should bless, 
rather than curse—she, whose person and 
house should be ornamented with Christian 
and feminine graces, and who should have 
so much regard for the dignity of her hus- 
band and herself, as not to be willing that 
he should sacrifice the best portion of his 
life at his place of business, to minister to 
her endless artificial wants, to prevent her 
from living upon the bounty of the merchant, 
the upholsterer, the dressmaker, and the 
milliner. Then would divorces be less fre- 
quent, places of amusement and 1 
crimes less frequented, the home a place of 
improvement and happiness, and the child 
undefrauded of its rights, for ‘heaven lies 
about us in our infancy.’ 

We will here quote from a faithful pic- 
ture of an interesting writer, for we love to 
dwell on the character of a true woman, and 
consider it her highest privilege to grace and 

ladden her home: —“ To a man who knows 
the world, and understands what he should 
hope from it, what he should do in it, no- 
thing can be more desirable than meeting 
with a wife who will every where co-operate 
with him, who will every where prepare his 
way for him, whose diligence takes up what 
he must leave, whose occupation spreads 


itself on every side, while his must travel 
forward on its single path. Order in pros- 
perity, courage in adversity, care for the 


smallest, and a spirit capable of comprehend- 


| ing and 


managing the ; these are 
such qualities as we * in 1 
history that clearness of view, that expert- 
ness in all em ies, that sureness in 
details, which brings the whole so accur- 
ately out.” 

The man growing up under more 
ele influences, giving some portion of 
his time to intellectual pursuits and to re- 
tirement, will gradually be 2 
to make the home bappy, and will be wise 
enough to feel, that if he does not sacrifice 
himself in the counting-room or office, he 
will leave a fairer inheritance to his children, 
and one which is indispensable to an en- 
trance to a happier home. 


Gun-Cotton. 


Gun-cotton is from four to six times as 
powerful as gunpowder; it is quicker in its 
discharge, but is quick or slow according to 
the degree of compression; it makes little 
smoke, it does not foul the gun, it saves the 
delay of priming, it seldom misses fire in 
the worst weather, it may even be kept in 
water for seven years uninjured; it heats a 
gun less than powder, and it will be found 
safer in use, and eventually less dangerous 
to manufacture. An impression has gone 
abroad that gun-cotton explodes spontane- 
ously, or by an ordinary blow, like chloride 
of nitrogen, or detonating powder. This is 
not correct; itis a chemical substance which 
will only explode by some means capable of 
producing a temperature of 350 degrees, 
which we may in practice call nearly double 
the acquired temperature of boiling water. 
I have never had an accident with it my- 
self, although I have submitted it to the 
severest tests, and I believe that, whenever 
it has given rise to accidents, they will in 
all cases be attributable to its being used in 
such quantities, or in such a manner, that 
equivalent quantities of gunpowder would 
have produced the same result. Common 
cotton, or any vegetable fibre, immersed in 
strong nitric and sulphuric acid for ten min- 
utes, and washed in water for half an hour, 
forms this invaluable ammunition; and a 
besieged city possessing a few tons of acid 
need never want supplies. This is a manu- 
facture which the Russians at Sebastopol 
can carry on 4s long as they have access to 
the harbour, and that they are doing so 
there is every reason to believe, without the 
possibility of our being able to explode a 
single magazine.—London paper. 


General Washington in a Passion. 


When Stuart was e 

rtrait, he was rallied one day by the Gen- 
eral for his slow work. The painter pro- 
tested that the picture could not advance 
until the canvass was dry, and that there 
must yet be some delay. Upon arriving 
the next morning, Stuart turned his canvass 
and discovered, to his great horror, that the 
picture was spoiled. ‘ General,” said he, 
“somebody has held this picture to the 
fire.” Washington summoned his negro 
valet, Sam, and demanded of him, in great 
indignation, who had dared to touch the 
portrait. The trembling Sam replied, that 
chancing to overhear Washington's expres- 
sion of impatience at the slowness of the 
work, and the response of the artist that it 
must be dry before he could go on, he had 
ventured to put the canvass before the fire. 
Washington, with great anger, dismissed 
him, and told him not to show his face 
again. But the next day, after Stuart had 
arrived and was at work, Washington rang 
the bell and sent for Sam. He came in 
abashed and trembling. . The President 
drew a new silver watch from his pocket 
and said, Come here, Sam. Take this 
watch, and whenever you look at it, remem- 
ber that your master, in a moment of pas- 
sion, said to you what he now regrets, and 
that he was not ashamed to confess that he 
had done so.” 


Practical Prayer. 


In the vicinity of B——— lived a poor 
but industrious man, depending for support 
upon his daily labour. His wife fell sick, 
and not being able to hire a nurse, he was 
obliged to confine himself to the sick bed 
and the family. His means of support being 
thus cut off, he soon found himself in need. 
Having a wealthy neighbour near, he deter- 
mined to go and ask for two bushels of 
wheat, with a promise to pay as soon as his 
wife became so much better that he could 
leave her and return to his work. Accord- 
ingly he took his bag, went to his neigh- 
bour’s, and arrived while the family were 
at morning prayers. As he sat on the door- 
stone he heard the man pray very earnestly 
that God would clothe the naked, feed the 
hungry, relieve the distressed, and comfort 
all that mourn. The prayer concluded, the 
= man stepped in and made known his 

usiness, promising to pay with the avails 
of his first labours. The farmer was very 
sorry he could not accommodate him, but 
he had promised to lend a large sum of 
money, and had depended upon his wheat to 
make it out; but he presumed neighbour 
would let him have it. 

With a tearful eye and a sad heart, the 
poor man turned away. As soon as he left 
the house the farmer’s little son stepped up 
and said,“ Father, did you not pray that 
God would clothe the naked, feed the hun- 
gry, relieve the distressed, and comfort 
mourners ?”’ 

“Yes; why?” 

Because, father, if I had your wheat I 
would answer that prayer?” 

It is needless to add that the Christian 
father called back his suffering neighbour, 
and gave him as much as he needed. 

Now, Christian readers, do you thus an- 
swer your own prayers Neu York Evan- 
gelist. 


Peter the Great’s Legacy. 


There is still standing, at No. 48 Great | 


Tower street, an old-fashioned public house, 
with the sign of the“ Czar’s Head.” This 
ancient hostel is well known to antiquarians 
as being the identical house that, at the 
commencement of the last century, was fre- 
quented by no less a personage than the 
Czar Peter the Great, from whom its sign 
is evidently derived. Peter the Great ar- 
rived in this country in January, 1698. 
His chief object in coming to England was 
to learn the art of ship-building, and crowds 
for a long time assembled to see him in the 
dock-yards. The Marquis of Carmarthen 
was appointed by William the Third to 
attend upon the Czar, and they are said to 
have passed their nights together in hard 
drinking, pepper and brandy being repre- 
sented as the COzar’s favourite potation. 
Peter spent much of his time at Rother- 
hithe, where a ship was building for him. 
After his day’s work, he and his companicns 
would retire to a = house near Tower- 
hill, (the Czar’s Head) to smoke and drink 
beer and brandy. 

When the writer last visited the tavern 
indicated—a locality interesting for its asso- 
ciations with the greatest of all the Czar’s 
of Russia—it a curious heirloom 
or curiosity, in the shape of a mouldering, 
dusty chart, imprinted with a series of rules 
or clauses, rting to have been written 
or dictated by Peter the Great, and headed, 
Peter's Legacy.” In this curious docu- 
ment the Czar expresses, with even a pro- 
me spirit, the course of Russian policy 

e commenced, and which he required to be 
followed out by his successors to the Crown. 
He prognosticates, clearly enough, that the 
Crimea would be conquered and annexed to 
Russia; and that a system of aggrandise- 
ment would be — in by successive 
Czars, that would ultimately cause Russia 
to become the most powerful empire, and 
the greatest military and maritime power on 
the globe. London paper. 
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of the turnips among the potatoes. On one 


makes him wiser, and better, and happier; 
at least, if it does not, the fault is his own, 
and he has to answer for abusing one of the 
most effectual means of improvement which 
Providence has placed within his power. 


fitted in return, either by the influence of 


informs us that Mr. H. Wyman of Sidney, 


after calving, and asks if it invariably causes 
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Action of Mind on Mind. 
Whatever draws a man out of bimself, 


He cannot benefit others without being bene- 


his own action, his own feelings, or by the 
— with which it is more than repaid on 

part of his fellow-creatures. Ascetics 
may say what they please; but seclusion is 
neither favourable to wisdom nor to virtue, 
and least of all to enjoyment. The diamond is 
polished by diam ust; and the fine par- 
ticles thrown off in disclosing the sparks of 
a hundred inferior ones may uired to 
bring out the lustre of a gem worth a thou- 
sand. The attrition of minds of all orders 
is equally necessary for —— the ca- 
pacity of the least, and developing the ex- 


cellence of the greatest.—J. ery. 


An Anecdote. 


A gentleman of considerable fortune, but 
a stranger to either personal or family reli- 
gion, one evening took a solitary walk 
through a part of his own grounds. He 
happened to come near to a mean hut, 
where a poor man with a numerous family 
lived, who earned his bread by daily labour. 
He heard a voice pretty loud and continned. 
Not knowing what it was, curiosity prompted 
him to listen. The man, who was piously 
disposed, happened to be at prayer with his 
family. So soon as he could distinguish the 
words, he heard him giving thanks with great 
affection to God, for the goodness of his 

rovidence in giving him food to eat, and 
raiment to put on, with supplying them with 
what was necessary and comfortable in this 
life. 

He was immediately struck with aston- 
ishment and confusion, and said to himself, 
Does this poor man, who has nothing but 
the meanest fare, and that purch b 
severe labour, give thanks to God for his 
goodness to himself and family, and I, who 
enjoy ease and honour, and everything that 
is grateful and desirable, have hardly ever 
bent my keee, or made any — 2 
to my Maker and Preserver?” It pleased 
God that this providential occurrence proved 
the means of bringing him to a real and last- 
18 of God and religion. — Thomas 


ATwo-AcnR Farm.—Nine years ago last 
spring I came into possession of a two-acre 
farm, and at that time it was scarcely possi- 
ble to get one ton of hay from the whole of 
it, such was the state of cultivation it was in. 
It was all in mowing at the time, except one- 
eighth of an acre that I sowed oats on, and 
they were so small that a good stout grass- 
hopper could eat the heads off by standing 
tiptoe. Circumstanees prevented me from 

making much improvement on it until 1849 

or 50, and now for the result of the past 

season : 

2} tons hay, at $8 
12 bushels corn, at 
Corn fodder, 

2 loads pumpkins, 
21 bushels potatoes, 30 cents per bushel, 

2 bushels beans, 9} cents per quart, 
do. carrots, 30 do. bushel, 

22 do. turnips, 28 do. do. 

10 do. graft apples, 50 cents per bushel, 
Garden vegetables, 
Growth of 140 standard apple, plum, cher- 

r trees, 10 eents each, 

Growth 250 nursery trees, 2d year, 5c each, 

do. 1100 do. do. Ist do. 3c do. 
do. 1000 seedlings, } cent each, 


cents per bushel, 


ry, and 


8 


8888 8858888888 


Total, $133 20 
Perhaps some may think it is impossible 
to have so much on so small a prs I 
would just say that my beans and carrots 
grew among the nursery trees, and the most 


small patch I raised a good crop of green 
peas, potatoes, and turnips; the peas were 
planted in the hills with the potatoes, and 
the turnips set both ways between the hills, 
getting three good crops on the same land in 
the same season; and neither crop appeared 
to injure the other—at least they all did 
well. Now, if this will stimulate any other 
two-acre farmer to do the like out of nothing, 
I have my reward.— V. Z. Farmer. 


CoLouriIna Corn.—A French farmer has 
succeeded in giving to maize or Indian corn 
any colour he chooses, by the following plan: 
„Having received from China a specimen of 
a pearl white colour, the grains of which 
were very small but very beautiful, he was 
desirous to obtain the same grain, but of 
other colours. For this purpose he planted 
by the side of some of the American maize 
of a red colour, and the result was a crop of 
grain of a pink tint, with some of a blueish, 
and others of green colour. He made a 
similar experiment with the maize of Tusca- 
rora, the grain of which is as white as Caro- 
lina rice, and he thus obtained a crop, the 
ears of which were about fourteen inches in 
length, and the grains of a blue colour. 
Another time he planted some maize of the 
colour of amber among some of the black 
maize of Syria. The ears attained the length 
of 22 inches, and the grain was of different 
colours. The yellow maize, on being planted 
near some of the brown maize of Central 
America, produced some of dark brown col- 
our, which ripens eight days sooner than 
the other sorts. The farmer now possesses 
one hundred and fifty-three different varie- 
ties of maize, and his object in continuing 
his experiments is not only to change the 
colour at will, but also to obtain varieties 
which will ripen earlier, as well as larger 
and longer ears, and thus increase the pro- 
duce.” 


Sians oF Rarn.—The noted Dr. Jenner 
thus recapitulates the “infallible sigus“ of 
a coming storm : 

The hollow wind ane to blow, 

The clouds look black, the grass is low; 

The soot falls down, the spaniels sleep, 

And spiders from their cobwebs peep. 

Last night the sun went pale to bed; 

The moon in halos hung her head; 

The boding shepherd heaves a sigh, 

For, see, a —— spans the sky. 

The walls are damp, the ditches smell, 

Closed is the pink-eyed pimpernel. 

Hark! how the chairs and tables crack! 

Old Betty’s joints are on the rack! 

er corns with shooting pains torment her, 

And to her bed untimely sent her. 

Loud quack the ducks, the sea-fowl cry, 

The distant hills are looking nigh. 

How restless are the snorting swine; 

The busy es disturb the kine! 

Low o’er the grass the swallow wings; 

The cricket, too, how sharp he sings! 

Pass on the hearth, with velvet paws, 

Sits wiping o’er her whiskered jaws. 

The smoke from chimneys right ascends, 

Then spreading back, to it bends. 

The wind unsteady veers around, 

Or settling in the east is found. 

Through the clear stream the fishes rise, 

And nimbly catch the incautious flies. 

The glow-worms numerous, clear and bright, 

Illumed the dewey dell last night; 
_At dusk the Hats toad was seen, 

Like quadruped, stalk o’er the green. 

The whirling wind the dust obeys, 

And in the rapid eddy plays. 

The frog has changed his yellow vest, 

And in a russet coat is dressed ; 

The sky is green, the air is still, 

The mellow blackbird’s voice is shrill. 

The dog, so altered in his taste, 

Quits mutton bones on grass to feast. 

Behold the rooks, how odd their flight; 

They imitate the gliding kite, 

And seem precipitate to fall, 

As if they felt the piercing ball; 

The tender colts on back to lie, 

Nor heed the traveller ing by; 

In fiery red the sun doth rise, 

Then wades thro’ clouds to mount the skies. 

’T will surely rain, I see’t with sorrow 

Our jaunt must be put off to-morrow, 


Is THe Fmer Mx Porson?—aA friend 


lost a valuable hog not long ago, in conse- 
quence of giving her the first milk of 3 cow 


lieve that it does. We one year gave some 
such milk to a sow that was enciente. It 
made her sick, and she cast her pigs before 
her time, all of which were dead. We were 
told that such would be the result if we fed 
her with it, but were faithless. The next 
year we fed it to another under the same 
circumstances, and the result was the same 
—all the pigs being dead. We found that 
rather costly experimenting, and we have 
never tried it again. Last spring one of 
our neighbours, who had a very fine sow, 
fed her with a pretty — portion of 
such milk; she immediately became very 
sick, and came near dying. Maine Farmer. 

Picktes.—An excellent way to put up 
pickles that will keep a year or more is— 
drop them into boiling hot water, but not 
boil them; let them stay ten minutes, wipe 
them dry, and drop into cold spiced vine- 
gar, and they will not need to be put into 
salt and water. The above is my wife’s 
rule, which she has proved to be a good one. 


British FarmMs.—The census taken in 
1851 discloses the following facts in regard 
to the number and size of farm-holdings in 
Great Britain. It appears that there are 
190,573 farms under 100 acres each; 52,912 
farms over 100 acres each; 20,603 farms 
over 200 acres each; 9031 farms over 300 
acres each; 4068 farms over 400 acres each; 
2248 farms over 500 acres each; 2816 farms 
over 600 acres each; 1132 farms over 1000 


acres each. 


A little boy, not many years ago, when about 
to die, called to his bedside his young compan- 
ions, his friends, and his relations, in order that 
he might bid farewell, and give a parting word 
to each one. 

To one he said, Good-bye, dear Jamie; love 
your father and mother, read your Bible, be a 
good boy, and meet me in heaven.” To an- 
other“ My sister, I am going to die; Jesus, 
my Saviour and Redeemer, wants to take me 
to his bosom. O! how I love him! O! how I 
long to be with him and join that heavenly 
band of angels that surround his throne! Sis- 
ter, meet me in heaven.” To another he gave 
a kiss; and thus parted with all except his 
father. He called him to his bedside, threw 
his arms around his neck, and said, “ Papa, I 
have one request to make of you.“ What is 
it, my darling?” said the weeping father, bend- 
ing over his beloved and now dying boy. 
„Papa, dear papa, if you please, don’t swear any 
more!” Little Willie's eyes soon ceased to 
sparkle, his pulse to beat ; a sweet smile played 
on his cherub face, and he was no more. He 
was soon among the blest. His father com- 
plied with his request, and became a useful 
and consistent Christian. If there are any 
among you, dear little readers, as I fear there 
are, who take God’s name in vain, let me say 
to you, as dear, dying Willie did to his father, 
F you please, don’t swear any more.” 

Calvix. 


HYMN FOR CHILDREN. 


There is a clime where Jesus reigns, 
A home of grace and love, 

Where angels sing in sweetest strains 
Of his redeeming love. 


And children, too, will join to bless 
The precious Saviour’s name; 

Clothed in his perfect righteousness, 
And saved from sin and shame. 


Yet all, alas! may not be there, 
For some will slight his grace; 

Now though he calls, they do not care, 
To turn and seek his face. 


He says to all, Come unto me, 
And I will give you rest ;” 

O! linger not, but haste to be 
With his salvation blest. 


The fairest roses quickly die, 
The leaves must all decay; 

And, little reader, you and I 
As soon may fade away. 


Then let us early “ watch and pray,” 
And seek the things above; 
And may the Spirit day by day 
Reveal a Saviour’s love! 
London Children’s Friend. 


For the Presbyterian. 
THE SABBATH. 


** Day of all the week the best, 
Emblem of eternal rest.“ 


IIow I love the delightful quietude, the calm 
and peaceful rest of this holy day! Howl 
love to hear the mellow notes of the church- 
going bell, and see hundreds of sweet little 
children, so cheerful and happy, wending their 
way to the Sabbath-school ; and listen to their 
well-tuned and melodious voices, when they 
unite in singing, There is a happy land ;” or, 
„'m a pilgrim.” 

I was once a child, and loved all these plea- 
sant exercises so much ; but now I am grown 
old and feeble, and can mingle with you no 
more, my dear grandchildren, for in such a 
light do I look upon all the young of our 
Church, 

O! improve these golden opportunities, and 
do not fail “to lay up for yourselyes treasures 
in heaven, where neither moth nor rust doth 
corrupt, and where thieves do not break through 
nor steal. For where your treasure is, there 
will your heart be also.” CALVIN. 


ALEY’S EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIANITY— 
With Notes and Additions, by Charles Murray 
Nairne,M. A. 12mo. $1.25. 

It would be a work of supererogation, at this late 
day, todwell on the peculiar excellencies of Paley’s 
Treatise on the Evidences of Christianity. Itis not 
probable it will ever be superseded. The American 
editor has fortified the points in which Paley has 
failed, and by his additional matter has unquestion- 
or furnished the best, as well as the safest edition 
of Paley extant.—Presbyterian. 

The present edition has greatly the advantage of 
any that we have seen, in the copiousness and per- 
tinence of its ngtes, and especially from some fifty 
pages of original matter from the pen of the gifted 
and highly accomplished editor.— Albany Argus. 

This is decidedly the best edition ever issued in 
America of one of the most valuable theological 
works in our language. Daily News. 

The editor of this work, we hesitate not to say, is 
a man of extraordinary intellect and acquirements, 
and he has done what it may safely be said that few 
are capable of doing, has given additional attraction 
and value to Paley’s Evidences of Christianity.— 
Puritan Recorder. 

As one of the impregnable defences of the his- 
torical verity of the facts of Christianity, the work 
of Paley stands unrivalled and complete.— Presbyte- 
rian of the West. . 

Paley’s work forms, all things considered, the 
best text-book for students.—Dr. Chalmers. 

Just published by 
ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 
285 Broadway, New York. 
And for sale by 


WILLIAM S. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
No. 144 Chestnut street, Ist Bookstore above Sixth, 
Philadelphia. 
NEARLY READY. 

I. The Foot-steps of St. Paul, by the author of the 
„% Morning and Night Watches.”’ 

II. The Mind of Jesus. By the same author. 

jan 27—3t 


HE SINGING CLASS—Under the direction of 
Mason Kindell, will commence a second term 

on Monday evening, the 5th of February, in the 
North Presbyterian Church, in Sixth street above 
Green. All who desire to be thoroughly practised 
in the elements of Vocal Music, are invited to unite 
with this class. It will be conducted upon such 
principles as will make it useful and interesting to 
those already advanced in the science, as well as to 
beginners. The terms are moderate. jan 27—2t® 


OODWORTH’S YOUTH’S CABINET is the 
best Illustrated Dollar Magazine in the Union. 
If you don’t believe it, please send for a specimen. 
If you do, please subscribe for it. Now is the time 
to commence. The January number (the richest 
ever issued, with thirty engravings) is now ready. 
Single number, 12} cents; yearly subscription, $1; 
four copies, $3.50. Send on your orders to the pub- 
lisher, D. A. WOODWORTH, 
jan 13—4t* No. 118 Nassau street, New York. 


GENTS WANTED—To obtain subscribers for 
Woodworth’s Youth’s Cabinet, decidedly the 
most popular Magazine for young people in Ameri- 
ca. Price only $1. The work has forty-eight pages 
in each number, is liberally illustrated with engrav- 
ings, and filled with just such reading as is best 
adapted to entertain and instract the youthful read- 
er, Liberal terms will be made with those who 
apply well recommended. Specimens and full par- 
ticulars will be given, by addressing the publisher. 


such trouble if hogs are fed on it. We be- 


D. A. WOODWORTH, 


jan 13—4** 118 Nassau street, New York. 


Co PARTNERSHIP —The undersigned has 
ciated with him ia the Book Publishing, Book- 
selling, and Importing business, his son, ALFRED 
MARTIEN. The business will be continued 
heretofore, at No. 144 Chestnut street, above Sixth, 
under the firm of WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MAR- 
TIEN. WM. 8. MARTIEN. 


The subscribers would invite attention to their 
„ collection of Religious, Theological, and Mis- 
cellancous Works, which has recently been en- 
riched by impertations from England of many valu- | 
able rare works. 

BIBLES. 


Intending to devote méch attention to the impor- 
tation of English editions of the Bible, arrangements 
have been made for a full supply from the various 
publishers of Bibles abroad, comprising the editions 
of the London Bible Warehouse, Oxford imprints, 
Bagster & Sons, Wm. Collins, and T. 8. Nelson & 
Sons, as also the Paragraph editions of the London 
Religious Tract Society. They embrace every va- 
— of size, from the huge folie to the miniature 
pocket form, and are bound in an almost endless 
variety of styles, both cheap and expensive, many 
of them new and unique; altogether forming the 
largest and most varied stock of Bibles to be found 
in any establishment in the world, and where every 
taste may be suited in size, style, or price. 


THEOLOGICAL DEPARTMENT. 


This branch will embrace, as heretofore, all the 
standard publications, American and English edi- 
tions, and in addition, the valuable Biblical Works 
of Bagster & Sons, and the issues of Messrs. Clark 
of Edinburgh. Clergymen who are about forming 
or replenishing their libraries, will find it to their 
interest to examine our stock, which, in conse- 
quence of our superior facilities in purchasing, is 
offered at lower than the usual rates. 


RELIGIOUS AND MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. 


Here, in addition to our own Publications, will 
be found a large and 9 assortment of the 
issues of the different Publishing Houses in the 
country, forming a collection of Books in these de- 
partments not surpassed by any other establishment. 


JUVENILE BOOKS, 


The attention of Parents, Teachers, and others 
is called to our assortment of Books for the Young. 
Great care has been taken to have all convey les- 
sons of high moral and religious truth, whilst the 
typography, illustrations, and binding is such as to 
render them in the highest degree attractive and 
elegant. 


SABBATH-SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


We keep constantly on hand a complete assort- 
ment of the Publications of the Massachusetts Sab- 
bath-school Society, comprising upwards of siz hun- 
dred volumes, — — with special reference to 
the wants of Sabbath-schools. Also Hymn Books, 
Music Books, Question Books, Reward Tickets, 
Ke. To these, frequent additions are made, from 
time to time, from the Catalogues of other Publish- 
ers, including the issues of the London Religious 
Tract 

WILLIAM S. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
Publishers, Booksellers, and Importers, 
No. 144 Chestnat street, Ist Bookstore above Sixth, 
jan 13—3t Philadelphia. 


ELLS! BELLS! BELLS!—For Churches, Aca- 
demies, Factories, Steamboats, Plantations, §c. 
made, and a large assortment kept constantly on 
hand by the subscribers, at their old established, 
and enlarged Foundry, which has been in operation 
for thirty years, and whose patterns, and process of 
acture are so perfected, that their Belle have a 
world-wide celebrity for volume of sound and quality 
tone. The present Proprietors have recent 
succeeded in applying the process of loam mou! 
ing in Iron Cases to Bell Casting—which secures a 
perfect casting and even temper; and as an evi- 
dence of the unimpaired excellence of their Bells, 
they have just received, (January, 1854), the rinsr 
premarum (a Silver Medal) of the World's Fair in 
New York, over all others, several from this coun- 
try and Europe — in competition; and which is 
the eighteenth Medal, besides many Diplomas that 
have been awarded them. They have patterns for, 
and keep on hand, Bells of every variety of tones 
of the same weight, and they also furnish to order 
Cuimes of any number of bells, or key, and can re- 
fer to several of their make throughout the States 
and Canadas. Their Hangings, comprising many 
recent and valuable improvements, consist of Cast 
Iron Yoke, with moveable arms, and which may be 
turned — the Bell; Spring acting on the Clap- 
er, prolonging the sound. Iron Frame, Tolling 
ammer, Counterpoise, Stop, &c. For Steamboats, 
Steamships, &c., their improved Revolving Yoke, 
or Fancy Hangings in Brass or Bronze of any design 
furnished. We can supply whole sets, or parts, of 
our Improved Hangings, to rehang bells of other 
construction, upon 8 — specifications being given. 
Old bells taken in exchange. 

Surveyors Instruments of all descriptions, made 
and kept on hand. 

Being in immediate connection with the principal 
routes in all directions, either railroad, canal, or 
—— orders be with dispatch, which, 
either personally or by communication, are respect- 
fully edlicited. 

A. MENEELY’S SONS, 
West Troy, Albany county, New York. 
feb 25—ly* 


OOD BOOKS FOR COLPORTEURS AND 
AGENTS, TO WHOM A LIBERAL DIS- 
COUNT WILL BE GIVEN. 

The Rev. John Cumming’s Works—Cumming’s 
Lectures on the Apocalypse, 2 vols., price $1.50. 
Cumming’s Lectures on the Parables, I vol., 75 eta. 
Cumming’s Lectures on the Miracles, I vol., 75 cts. 
Cumming’s Lectures on Daniel, 1 volume, 75 cents, 
Cumming’s Lectures on the Seven Churches, I vol., 
75 cts. Cumming’s Minor Works, first and second 
series, $1.50. 

The Rev. Mr. Harbaugh’s Works—Harbaugh’s 
Birds of the Bible, elegantly illustrated. Harbaugh’s 
Heaven, or the Sainted Dead, price 75 cents. Har- 
baugh’s Heavenly Recognition of Friends, 75 cents. 
Harbaugh’s Heavenly Home, 1 vol. 12mo,$1. Har- 
baugh’s Future Life, including the above three vol- 
umes, $2.50. 

Anspach’s Sepulchres of Our Departed, 1 volume, 
rice $1. Stork’s Children of the New Testament, 
5 cts. Sedderhoses Life of Philip Melancthon, $1. 

Krummacher’s Parables, illustrated, octavo, $1.75. 
Stork’s Illustrated Life of Martin Luther, octavo, $2. 
Proctor’s Illustrated History of the Crusades, $2.25. 

X Copies sent by mail, free of postage, at the 
prices annexed. 

LINDSAY & BLAKISTON, Publishers, 
* — — street above Chestnut, Philadelphia. 
an 13— 


EW HARDY PASSION 


F LOWER.—B. M. 
Watson, Old Colony Nurseries, Plymouth, 
Massachusetts, has lately received from France a 
species of Passion Flower, which proves perfectly 
hardy in the Northern and Eastern States, having 
— two winters here without any protection what- 
ever, and is now (July 20th) in full bloom. It is one 
of the most vigorous runners in cultivation, making 
shoots of fifteen feet in length in a single season, 
and continues its bloom till very severe frosts. Its 
rich palmate foilage, and curious and splendid flow- 
ers, which are delightfully perfumed, appear in 
constant succession for several months. The very 
singular appearance of the Passion Flower in the 
arrangement of its stamens in the form of a cross, 
and its triple crown, have suggested the idea of its 
being emblematic of the passion of Jesus Christ. 
This pleasing association renders it a very suitable 
plant for the Cemetery. Plants, $1 each. One 
dozen finest hardy running vines, suitable for the 
—— border, or shrubbery, $4. One dozen fine 
ardy running Roses, in all colours, best named 
sorts, $4. Irish Ivy, good plants, $4 per dozen. 

N. B. A full descriptive Catalogue, embracing 
every plant and tree required for che garden, green- 
house, nursery, or orchard, will be sent gratis, on 
application, and post-paid, on receipt of one post- 
age stamp. Carriage of plants paid to Boston 
or New York, sep 9—9m* 


2 R. WEBB—Grocer and Tea- Dealer, 91 

South Eighth street, below Walnut, Philadelphia 
—Has now on hand an excellent assortment of 
fresh imported Black and Green Teas, Sugars, Cot- 
fees, Fruits, Spices, &c., of the finest qualities, 
which he will sell in the original packages, or at 
retail, on the most reasonable terms. so, Extra 
Rochester Flour, in barrels, half-barrels, and bags. 

Goods carefully packed for the country, or 
delivered to any part 


R. HERMANN OLSHAUSEN’S COMMEN- 

TARIES.—Biblical Commentary on the Gos- 
pels and Acts, adapted especially for Preachers and 
Students. By Hermann Olshausen, D. D., Professor 
of Theology in the University of Erlangen. Trans- 
lated by the Rev. Thomas Brown, &c. In four vol- 
umes, 8vo. 

Olshausen’s Commentaries are perhaps the most 
valuable contribution to the interpretation of Scrip- 
ture that have made their way to us from Germany. 
Minute and accurate, yet comprehensive and full, 
they are most helpful in guiding to the right under- 
standing of Scripture. They are scholar-like in 
their execution, sounder in their doctrinal views 
than most German Expositions, and elevated in 
their tone. There is often an air of poetic beauty 
thrown over passages which attracts and rivets.— 
Quarterly Journal of Prophecy. 

Biblical Commentary on the Romans, adapted 
especially for Preachers and Students. By Hermann 
Olshausen, D. D. Translated. In 1 vol. 8vo. 

As an aid to ministers, in the close and critical 


the city. jan 1—tf 


study of the Epistie to the Romans, we particularly 
recommend this Commentary; it isa very remark- 
able book, and will reward the most minute exami- 
nation of its contents. No man could have written 
it who had not studied earnestly, with the most 
scholarly endowments, to follow out the Apostle“s 
train of thought, with all its minute ramifications. 
From the highly evangelical tone which in general 
pervades his Commentaries, he may he regarded, in 
most cases, as a safe guide to the student who is 
Just entering on the critical study of the New Tes- 
tament.— Evangelical Magazine. 

Biblical Commentary on St. Paul’s First and 

Second Epistles to the Corinthians. By Hermann 
Olshausen, D. D. In 1 vol. 8vo. 
The present volume will be held by the biblical 
student as a superior help to the study of those two 
important Epistles. The work is highly erudite, and 
the result of very great labour.—British Banner, 

Biblical Commentary on St. Paul's tle to the 
Galatians, Ephesians, Colossians, and — 
By Hermann Olshausen, D. D. In 1 vol. 8 %o. 
Olshausen is a patient and learned writer, and 
evinces considerable moderation and reverence of 
tone.— English Review. 
Olshausen’s mind is of the family of Augustine. His 
admirable Commentary on the New Testament is of 
inestimable benefit to the student, nay, to every 
thoughtful reader of the Bible-—Archdeacon Hare. 
Biblical Commentary on St. Pauls Epistle to the 
Philippians, to Titus, and the First of Timothy; in 
contiouation of the Work of Olshauses. By Lic. 
August Wiesinger. In I vol. 8vo. 

Biblical Commentary on the Hebrews. By Dr. 
Ebrard. In costinuation of the Work of Olshausen. 
Imported and for sale bj 
8. & ALFRED 
ishers, Booksellers, a 
> } 


No. 144 Chestnut street, above Sixth, P 
jan 27—3t 


- 


-OGRAPHY—With the use of Globes, 
either for simultaneous reading and study in classes, 
or for study in the common method, by Emma Wii- 
lard, author of Willard’s popular series of Histories. 
The object of this work is to teach Astronomical 
Geography by the use of Artificial Globes. Teach- 
ers having G will find this book an invaluable 
aid. Sample copies will be sent by mail, prepaid, 


the recei 75 cents ia atam 
MERRIAM, MOORE & co., 


Globe Manufacturers, Troy, New York. 
dec 16—Ateow 


UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE, 
ANNUITY, AND TRUST COMPANY.— 
Cuaarea Bonnie, Ofice 
south-east corner Third and Chesinul streets.—Car- 
ITAL, ascertained value of Premiums and Assets, 
Janaary let, 1854, $1,083,286.96.—The eminent 
success which hes resulted to this Company arises 
chiefly from ite distinctive and simple plan of opera- 
tion, combining stability with security, perpetuity 
and availability, Annual Divideads convertible in 
cash, or appropriated to the payment of premiums. 
Premium payments quarterly, &c., % Prospectus. 
In the Savine Furp Deraatmert, Money is re- 
ceived patty. Also, Mowpay Evewines on de- 
posit, in large or emall sums, on which interest 10 
allowed of rive Pex cant. This is the oldest five 
r cent, interest peying Company ia the City and 


tate. Money paid back without notice, as usual. 
DIRECTORS, 
hen R. Crawford, Paul B. Goddard, M.D. 
— rose a, — Johneos, 
njamin W. Tingle eorge McHe 
Jacob L. * on — 
William M. Godwin, Gustavus English. 


Sterven R. Crawronp, President. 
Lawrence Jounson, Vice President, 
G. Sec’y and Treasurer, 
Actuarny—Pliny Fisk. 
MEDICAL EXAMINERS. 
Paul B. Goddard, M. D., Alexander C. Hart, M. D. 
in attendance at the Office of the Company, 
daily from 11 o’clock, A. M., to 3 o’clock, P. M. 
oct 25—ly 


| = OF REMEMBRANCE.—The Book of Re- 

membrance. A Pastor’s Gift for the New Year. 
By Charles W. Shields, Pastor of the Second Pres- 
byterian Church, Philadelphia. 25 cents. 

Fifty Years a Pastor. A Semi-centenary Dis- 
course, delivered in the Spring Garden Presbyterian 
Church, Philadelphia, December 31, 1854, by the 
Rev. John McDowell, D. D., Pastor. 12) cents. 

God in the Pestilence; or, Cholera a Visitation 
from God: and the Blessed Dead. Two discourses 
—— in the Presbyterian Church of Columbia, 

ennsylvania, on the Sabbath mornings of October 
Ist and 15th, 1854. By the Rev. Ebenezer Erskine, 
Pastor of the church. 12) cents. 
For sale by 
WILLIAMS. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
No. 144 Chestaut street, Ist Bookstore above Sixth, 
jan 27—3t Philadelphia. 


RINCIPAL OF A PRESBYTERIAL ACA- 
DEMY WANTED.—A married man, whose 
wife could teach and act as Principal of the Female 
Department; or a man who could bring with him 
one or two competent female teachers, preferred. 
The Institution is located in a village of th 
sand inhabitants, in a very healthy region, and has 
been in successful operation three years. The 
sition will secure a field of labour promising ver 
— usefulness for one qualified forthe work. A 
ress, immediately, giving full particulars as to er- 


perience, references, 
Rev. W. W. McNAIR, 
jan 20—4t* Portage City, Wisconsin. 


3 JERSEY COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 

MOUNT HOLLY, NEW JERSEY—Rev. 
Sanuk A. M., Principal, assisted by an 
ample number of well qualified teachers. Designed 
to prepare boys thoroughly for college, or any busi- 
ness of life, with careful attention to health and phy- 
sical improvement, personal habits and manners, 
and moral and religious instruction. 

per quarter of eleven weeks. New 

pupils are received at any time, paying from the 
date of entrance only. The Winter Session com- 
mences, Providence permitting, October 26th. For 
with full particulars, address the Prin- 
cipal. 

References—The President and Professors of the 
College of New Jersey, and the Professors of the 
Theological Seminary, Princeton. oct 21—tf 


SEY.—The next Session of this Institution 
will commence on Wednesday, November Ist. 
Boys are prepared for College, or for a business life. 

ER ms—$250 
tra. The French language is taught by a native of 


whole time to the School, 
For Circulars or further information, address | 
Rev. THOMAS W. CATTELL, 
; Rev. WM. C. CATTELL, Principala, 
sep 2—6m* 


EWARK FEMALE SEMINARY,—Miss H. 
Chamberlain, assisted by teachers of superior 
— — will open a Seminary for Young La- 
ies in Newark, Delaware, on April 18th, 1688. 
Per session of twenty-one weeks, board 
and tuition in English studies, $70. Languages, 
each $10. Music on Piano or Guitar, $20 to $25. 
Drawing, $10. Washing, per dozen, 35 cents. 
Rererences.—Daniel Wirkwood LL.D., Presi- 
dent of Delaware College; J. W. Weston A. M., 
Principal of Newark Academy; Rev. V. D. Collins 


Evans, Esq., James L. Miles, Esq., Newark. Pro- 
fessor Charles Long, Hartsville, Pennsylvania, Rev. 
H. — eill — Socie- 
t ew York. Geo, i „ Fayettevi 


stitution is located in a beautiful and healthful 
country, near the village of Hartsville, on the Old 
York Road, nineteen miles from Philadelphia, with 
which there is daily communication by two lines of 
Stages. The number of boarding pupils is limited, 
in order that they may receive thorough instruction 
from the Principal, and may enjoy the comfort, and 
personal training, and care of home. Due promi- 
nence is 2 to daily religious instruction. The 
year is divided into two Sessions of twenty-one 
weeks, one commencing on the first Wednesday in 
May, the other on the first Wednesday in Novem- 
ber. Circulars, containing further particulars, may 

be obtained by addressing the Principal, + 

Rev. J. BELVILLE, 
Hartsville, Bucks county, Pennsylvania, 
aug 12—tf 


TEACHER WANTED.—He must be a pious 
man, a member of a Presbyterian Church (Old- 
school), with good credentials, to teach a young lad 
branches of learning, preparatory to entering col- 
lege, and his sister, who is younger, what may be 
suitable to her age, and she may be capable of re- 
ceiving. He must be able to conduct family wor- 
ship; and, on the Sabbath, public worship br the 
benefit of the family and the slaves, by preaching, 
or reading, from some approved divine, a printed 
discourse. He must not be an abolitionist. The 
place is a plantation near Fredericksburgh, Vir- 

ginia. Address, post-paid, 

Rev. Dr. J. J. JANEWAY, 
jan 27—3t 


ANTED.—A licentiate of the Presbyterian 
Church (Old-school), who has had some ex- 
perience in teaching, desires a situation as Principal 
or Assistant Teacher in some good school. fe 
would not object to take charge of a small church in 
connection with a school; so that part of his time 
might be given to each. He will be free from his 
present engagement on the first day of April next. 
Address Licentiate,”’ care of Mr. Joseph Buck, 
South Sixth street, above Chestout, Philadelphia. 
jan 27—2* 


RINCETOWN ACADEMY AND FEMALE 
SEMINARY, SCHENECTADY COUNTY, 
NEW YORK.—The Winter Term of this Academy 
will commence on Tuesday, 9th January, 1856, and 
continue fourteen weeks, Twelve Professors and 
Teachers give instruction in the 5 of 
Classical, Mathematical, and English education; 
in the French, German, Spanish, and Italian Lan- 
guages; in Vocal and all kinds of Instrumental Mu- 
sic ; in Drawing, and the various styles of Painting; 
also, in Wax Fruit and Flowers, Ornamental Needle 
Work, Ke. Whole expense per term of fourteen 
weeks, for board, furnished room, fuel, washing, 
and tuition in common English branches, is $28. 
This Institution affords very superior advantages, 
situated in a position of surpassing beauty, enjoying 
a most salubrious climate, possessed of Professors 
and Teachers of the very first order in their several 
departments, and exercising the most faithful care 
over the moral training of the students. This In- 
stitution the Trustees feel confident is second to 
none in the Jand, and they can, therefore, recom- 
mend it to the confidence and patronage of the 
Christian public. Students conveyed free of ex- 
ense at the commencement and close of each 
erm, to and from the Davie House, Schenectady. 
Teachers will be there in attendance on Tuesday 
the 9th of January, 1855. For further particulars, 
apply to Rev. JAMES GILMOUR, A. M., 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT 


NO. 144 Chestnut Street, above Sixth, Phi- 
Terk by and No. 286 Broadway, New 


WILLIAM 8 MARTIEN & CO. 
_TERMS.— Three Dollars per annum, payable in 
six months, or Two Dollars and Fifty Cents if paid 
in advance. A liberal discount to Agents who may 
become responsible. 

No subscription received for a less term than one 
year. All Subscribers, who do not give express 
notice to the contrary, will be considered as wishing 
to continue their subscription, and their peper will 
be sent to them accordingly. No paper discontinued 
until all arrearages are paiu.,~xcept at the discretion 
of the Proprietors. ¢ 

Rates of Advertising. For 15 lines, first inser- 
tion, 75 cents; each repetition of do. 50 cents. For 
8 lines or less, first insertion, 50 cents; each repeti- 
tion of do. 38 cents. Payments for advertisements 
to be made in advance. 

TERMS TO CLUBS.. 

Five copies to one address, for one year, . $10.00 
Ten copies to one address, for one year, 's $20.00 

With an additional copy to the person 

who may act as agent. | . 
Sixteen copies to one address, ſor one $30.00 
With an additional copy to the agent. pode 
Twenty-five copies to one address, for one 

With an additional copy to the agent. ' 

The money ment elways be is advance, 
W the amount is large, a draft should be pro- 


cured if possible. A 


ddress, always post-paid, 
WILLIAM 8. MART & CO. 
No. 144 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


ree thou- 


2 SCHOOL, PRINCETON, NEW JER- . 


rannum. Modern languages ex- 
France, who resides in the house, and devotes his 


Rev. J. Valandigham, John Miller, J. W. 


OSELAND FEMALE INSTITUTE.—This In-. 


New Brunswick, New Jersey. 
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2 ~atithor of ‘of &c. New York, 
4 — he has ex — — 
x andenforced their lessons for'the benefit of youth. 
We need ‘scarcely say that Solomon, with such an 
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| : very able and interesting prize essay is not ; 
: confined to the single topie of « preyer for Colleges,” 1 
bot % éxpanded as td comprehend variety of 
topics, “beliring, however, on the principal subject. 
It is excellent in style and matter, and cannot fail, 
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4 while, by the evening lamp, her bright knit- 
ting-needles moved with quickened zeal, as 
she remembered the poor child, or wasted 
. 2 itrvalid, in some cold apartment, for which 
‘they were to furnish a substantial covering. — —g — 
u the later years of life, their childless 
* ournalism, _ abode was cheered by the presence of a 
. young orphan relative. She grew under 
their shadow with great delight, conforming 
+ her pliant heart to their wishes, and to the 
5 ihe 5 + 10, v2 
999% 6000; A.- counsel. Her yoice in the 
* 7 they seemed to live again a new 
5 in Ber — life. She was to them — 
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